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WE feel certain that the members of the Veterinary profession through- 
out the British Empire, share as deeply and sincerely in the great 
sorrow which has befallen the Royal family, as any of her Majesty’s 
most loyal and dutiful subjects. The death of the Princess Alice—the 
name by which she was lovingly known to us—has struck a true and 
tender chord of sympathy in every heart, and there must be few 
indeed who do not mourn her untimely decease as if they grieved for 
the loss of a dear one of their own domestic circle. The heavy, 
indeed irreparable, bereavement sustained by our gracious Queen, the , 
Grand Duke of Hesse Darmstadt, and the members of the Royal 
family, has elicited the most fervent condolences, not only in evety 
part of her Majesty’s dominions, but throughout the world. In these 
expressions of sympathy we desire to join. 

The Princess had for years endeared herself to every one who came 
in contact with her, or knew her only by the tongue of report, by the 
possession of all those qualities which constitute the highest type of 
womankind ; and she has left behind her a name for gentleness, 
goodness, and devotion, which few princesses could have equalled, 
and none have excelled. 


“To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die.” 


VOL. VIII. 
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NOTE-BOOK CASES. 
BY “ NABOCKLISH,” M.R.C.V.S 


AS a-junior practitioner deriving great benefit from cases re- 
corded from time to time in your valuable journal, I beg to lay 
before your readers:the following peculiar cases :— 


No. pi. eee APOPLEXY. 

The subject was an aged cow, and twenty-four hours after 
calving I was sent for in haste, as the farmer said she was reel- 
ing about and showed great difficulty in getting up after she 
had been lying. On arriving abottt two hotys after\l found it a 
well-marked case of Parturient Apoplexy. I treated it in the 
usual way, and after being down two days she arose and 
appeared to be going on all right, yielding a little more milk 
every meal, and Weeding nicely. I cautioned the farmer about 
giving her too nfuch food at one time, and left her doing well. 

Just twelve days subsequently the farmer came again, and 
said the cow was unable to travel out of the pasture into the 
cow-house, and wished me to go at once to see her. He had 
put her on full allowance of diet, and had been giving her bean 
meal for the last two days, as she was a deep milker. 

I found on my arrival that the men had got her into the cow- 
house, but she was down and had all the symptoms she ex- 
hibited before, though they were more severe, and there was 
also the addition of Tympanitis. 

After treating her for three days, she again arose and did well. 
The only drawback she had was a slight paralysis of the left 
hind-leg, with knuckling over at the fetlock joint for a week or 
two, but this afterwards got all right. 

Perhaps some of our older practitioners may assist me to 
explain the following point :—What is the reason the left leg is 
invariably affected with paralysis? I have seen a great many 
cases, and always find the left leg affected when only one leg is 
implicated. 

No. 2.—CHOKING IN A MILCH Cow. 

There is nothing remarkable in the following case, but I 
thought it might be of service to some of my younger colleagues 
as an illustration of what may be done by exercising patience. 
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The subject, a milch cow, was being driven into the pasture 
on a Friday afternoon after milking, when she ran into a cart- 
shed and snatched up a potato which got into her gullet. 

The farmer, after trying to force it down with his fingers 
externally, thought he would try the probang—an old one of 
his father’s, made of twisted cane with a wooden end. The 
potato was about two-thirds down the cesophagus when he in- 
troduced the probang, and on touching it I suppose it moved 
about a foot, when he thought it would go down, as his idea was 
thateif ever it moved it would pass on of itself. Imagine his 
surprise when, on withdrawing the probang, he found he had left 
the énd of the instrument in the cow’s gullet. The animal 
began to be rapidly tympanitic, so he tried the other end of 
the probang, though to no purpose—he could not move the 
obstruction. 

Matters went on until Sunday morning, when I was sent for, 
and as the messenger told me the cow had been choked since 
Friday, I did not trouble to take a probang or anything else, 
thinking it a hopeless case. On arrival I found the owner had 
gone to church and left the cow in charge of an Irishman, who 
told me the history of the case, remarking that “the end of the 
choke-rope was down below.” I thought matters were hopeless, 
and came to the conclusion to have nothing to do with the case ; 
as in the country if anything goes wrong in such operations as 
the castration of colts, or passing the probang, there is more 
noise made than if twenty sick patients died. At night the 
farmer sent for me again, and told me I might do as I liked 
with the cow, as he saw she was going to die. 

I thought he had ruptured the cesophagus, but nevertheless 
resolved to introduce my own probang, when I found the 
obstruction just within the chest and very firmly fixed, as I was 
not able to move it in the least. The cow was still tympanitic, 
so I introduced the trocar and left instructions to give her 
half a gill of linseed oil every hour during the night, and until I 
came again in the morning. 

In the morning I found the cow looking very ill. I intro- 
duced the probang again, and on applying slight force the 
obstruction now passed down into the stomach. I told them 
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to give the cow nothing but very thin bran-and-water gruel, 
and foment the neck and chest, or rather the breast down to 
the dewlap. 

On Tuesday she looked very sickly, with pulse very feeble; 
so I gave her a stimulant, and told them to give her gruel 
frequently with one pint of beer therein each time. 

On Wednesday there was no improvement ; so the treatment 
was continued, with the addition of applying some stimulating 
liniment to the neck, and administering a dose of laxative 
medicine. No solid food had been allowed as yet. 

On Thursday she began to improve, and was turned out into 
a grass field for half an hour. From that day she did well, and 
now looks none the worse for her long suffering. 





THE USE OF THE TROCAR AND CANNULA IN 
TYMPANY IN THE HORSE. 


BY CAPTAIN RUSSEL, F.R.C.V.S., GRANTHAM. 


IN continuation of my report on the above subject, which was 
kindly inserted in the last month’s number of the VETERINARY 
JOURNAL, I have to add, that on the 20th November my 
attention was directed to the post horse at the George Hotel, 
upon which I had, operated for Tympany on the 25th October, 
“as he had lately appeared stiff in his movements, and out of 
sorts.” On my seeing him, and removing his clothing, I 
perceived a large swelling upon his flank, about where the first 
puncture of the trocar had been made. On examining this 
swelling, I fancied I could feel deep-seated fluctuation; and 
feeling sure I had an abscess to deal with, I ordered it to be well 
fomented for a day or two, to endeavour to get it to point 
externally. On the 23rd, however, finding it made no progress 
externally, I examined it with an exploring needle, when at a 
depth of two inches I came upon pus. Having made a good 
opening, upwards of a quart of laudable pus escaped. The case 
has gone on well, and the animal was discharged to-day 
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(December 6th), convalescent. The men in charge had evidently 
not removed his clothing for some days, or they must have 
noticed the swelling. I consider I am bound to report this 
circumstance, for in the description last month I stated I had 
never seen any ill-effects at the site of puncture. 





SCROFULA IN A SHORT-HORN BULL. 
BY G. GRAY, M.R.C.V.S., BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE. 


ON August 9th I received a message requesting my attendance 
upon the bull “Dairy Lad,” at Chatsworth Paddocks, the 
property of His Grace the Duke of Devonshire. As the bull was 
supposed to be suffering from “Mawbound,” a pound of mag. 
sulph. had been administered previously to my seeing him. All 
the symptoms of the so-called Mawbound being present, viz. : 
inappetence, rumination suspended, pulse and breathing very 
little increased ; grunting occasionally, especially when made to 
move, or after taking food or water ; very great distention on the 
left side, hard and tense to the touch—so much so, that I took 
particular notice of it at the time I examined it; in fact, the 
stomach felt more like a tumour, especially under the false ribs, 
There was slight pain on pressure ; the bowels were constipated ; 
moisture on the nose, and the eyes bright. I prescribed aperient 
and fever medicines, and visited him daily up to the 17th; his 
bowels had never acted freely until then, neither was the stomach 
much reduced, even after the purging had taken place. The only 
food he had throughout was oatmeal and linseed, made into 
gruel. Up to the 20th the bowels were kept open by mild 
aperients and stimulants, administered daily, with the view of 
arousing the stomach intoaction. At this date I felt something 
like a foreign body in the stomach, immediately under the false 
ribs ; my convictions were strengthened from the fact that con- 
siderable pain was evinced at that point, when manipulated, 
more so than any other part of the stomach. I continued the 
above treatment up to the 23rd, when the stomach had become 
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very much reduced. At the lower margin of the stomach, and 
close to the false ribs, I felt two small prominences, like buttons ; 
a little above this point, and close to the last rib, I still felt the 
hard substance already mentioned ; otherwise the stomach felt 
quite empty. I was now satisfied that I had something more to 
deal with than a case of Mawbound, but was unable to give a 
decided opinion as to what the animal was really suffering from. 
Although purgatives had been prescribed with great caution, 
diarrhoea now set in toa very marked degree ; indeed, I feared 
it would prove fatal ina very short time. I was careful, however, 
in checking it, and it soon yielded to treatment. From this date 
he gradually improved. His appetite partially returned, 
although it was very capricious. He preferred grass to every- 
thing else, and would only eat it when turned into the paddock. 
The peculiarities about the stomach remained much the same, 
with the exception that the small button-like bodies increased 
in number. I saw him on September the Ist and 4th. His 
appetite gradually improved, and rumination returned. I 
prescribed mineral tonics, and under them he improved rapidly. 
I made my last visit on the 12th, when I considered him con- 
valescent. He went out to the paddock daily, and was quite 
playful. I ordered the tonic treatment to be continued for 
another week. 

On October 6th I was requested to call and see the bull, as 
a tumour had come upon his belly. On the previous day the 
attendant observed the swelling for the first time. It was situated 
just behind the umbilicus, over the course of the penis, and 
inclining rather to the right side; it was circumscribed, about 
the size of a man’s head, evidently imbedded in the abdominal 
muscles, and was of a hard, firm texture. The animal evinced 
no pain, even when the tumour was firmly pinched. I pre- 
scribed an embrocation, to be applied with smart friction daily. 
I informed the attendant to let me know should any change 
take place, also stating-that the tumour was due to a scrofulous 
diathesis, which, in all probability, had a deal to do with his pre- 
vious illness. I examined the region of the stomach ; the hard 
substances under the last rib, already referred to, had decreased 
in size and hardness, and one of the small button-like bodies had 
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increased to the size of a duck’s egg. I had no hesitation now 
in pronouncing the animal “Graped”—the popular name for 
Scrofula in this part of the country. I heard occasionally from 
the attendant that no change had taken place in the tumour. 

On November Ist my immediate attendance was requested, 
as the bull had been taken seriously ill when out exercising. He 
was seized with a fit of coughing, and a quantity of matter was 
ejected through the nostrils. He was taken to his box in a 
fit of rigors, which was passing off when I saw him, two hours 
after the first attack. The extremities, ears and horns, in- 
creased in temperature, pulse 80 and hard, breathing rapid, 
attended with a grunt, expression anxious, great disinclination 
to move, cough present, but short and painful. Auscultation 
discovered pleurisy on both sides, with dulness throughout the 
area of the right lung. The sounds in the left lung were in- 
creased. My opinion was asked if the bull would be fit for stud 
purposes if he recovered? I answered that he was unfit for 
breeding purposes, whereupon it was agreed to have him de- 
stroyed. I visited him on the 2nd and 4th. The urgent 
symptoms had greatly abated, but the right lung was in much 
the same condition. He looked cheerful and bright about the 
eyes ; his appetite was very capricious and easily satisfied. The 
tumour on his belly had not increased in size, but was very much 
softer. The nodules of the stomach were much the same; the 
large one had rather decreased in size and was softer. I did not 
see him again until the morning he was destroyed, November 29th. 
He looked hearty and cheerful, walked to the kennels, about a 
mile from his box, in good spirits. I could see but little differ- 
ence in him since my last visit, with the exception that he had 
perceptibly wasted in muscle. He was shot-in the forehead, 
and bled in the usual way. I may here remark that the blood 
was unusually dark in colour and flowed slowly. 

Autopsy immediately after death :—On removing the skin, 
the body looked very pale and bright. I had considerable 
difficulty in removing the abdominal muscles, as extensive ad- 
hesions had taken place between them and the viscera. After 
removing the abdominal muscles, sternum and ribs, the whole of 
the internal organs were exposed to view. On the omentum 
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and walls of the stomach were to be seen a quantity of nodules, 
varying in size from that of a marble to a duck’s egg. They 
were the button-like bodies I could feel during life. I now 
found the tumour under the last rib (which I could also fee! 
during life), to be a large growth formed on the walls of the 
stomach and enveloping the spleen; it contained a quantity of 
creamy-looking pus, as also did the larger deposits. The spleen 
appeared atrophied, as it was much smaller than natural. The 
stomach had become adherent to nearly all the organs in contact 
with it. It adhered firmly to the diaphragm and quite en- 
veloped the liver, where a growth had formed which also contained 
pus. There were a quantity of nodules deposited within the 
substance of the liver: some were in a suppurating state, some 
of a cheesy consistency, and others hard and cartilaginous. 
Many of the mesenteric and lymphatic glands were enlarged. 
Both lungs were adherent to the sides, about the median line. 
The right had been collapsed for a considerable time previous to 
death, for it firmly adhered to the ribs close to the spine, the 
whole extent of the mediastinum, and largely to the diaphragm ; 
it was held fast so that it could not contract or expand. The 
lung contained a large quantity of tuberculous masses in different 
stages; they consisted mostly of yellow tubercles of a cheesy 
consfstency, in some instances they were fibrous. Under the 
pleura could be felt roughened prominences, which a closer 
examination proved to be calcareous deposits. The left lung was 
little affected. The heart was healthy, with the exception of a 
round spot about the size of a shilling, situated at the base of 
the ventricles,—the pericardium at this spot was highly con- 
gested, of a bright scarlet red ; all around and beneath it was 
deposited a layer of lymph of a dusky colour. Nothing 
abnormal was to be seen beyond this in that locality. The 
tumour already referred to on the belly was situated external 
to the fascia transversalis. All around the outside of the tumour 
was deposited a large quantity of gelatinous-looking material 
of a dirty straw-colour. The abdominal muscles were very 
much attenuated where they passed over the tumour. The 
latter contained a large quantity of pus, and the walls of the 
abscess were fibrous. I did not find any deposits in the flesh, 
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but I did not look particularly for them, or I would have most 
likely found some. 

[Mr. Gray forwarded portions of viscera from this animal. 
These consisted of mesenteric, lymphatic, and other glands con- 
taining scrofulous deposits and deeply blood-stained. The case 
was a well-marked one of Tuberculosis, a-disease to which we 
intend to devote attention for some time.] 





CASES OF AZOTURIA. WITH COMMENTS. 


BY JOHN GERRARD, M.R.C.V.S.. MARKET. DEEPING. 


HAVING had a few cases of this disease, the nature of which has 
only been lately recognised and described, I thought the relation 
of them might not be uninteresting to the readers of the 
VETERINARY JOURNAL. We are undoubtedly indebted to 
Professor Williams for the exposition of the pathology of this 
peculiar condition of the horse, in which the albuminoid elements 
are in such superabundance as to give rise to such puzzling and 
paralysing effects. But we should have been doubly indebted to 
him if he could tell us how or why this hyper-nitrogenous 
condition of the blood and system generally produces such 
effects, and how it comes to be manifested in so comparatively 
few of the equine race, that are now so frequently subjected to 
the overfeeding and want of exercise that are the principal 
factors in its production—in short, how these unused albuminous 
elements provoke spasms of the muscles ; and whether they act 
primarily and principally upon the nerve-tissues, or by reflex 
action induced through the muscular elements of the body? 
Also, whether it be of the nature of diseased innervation 
primarily, or diseased nutrition? Further, why it is that in 
ruminants which are frequently placed in circumstances favour- 
able to a hyper-nitrogenous condition of the blood, we have no 
analogous physiological condition, unless we admit the large 
class of diseases occurring in them known as anthracoid, and 
which, I believe, owe their origin, primarily, to this cause ?— 
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problems more easily stated than solved, but which demand a 
solution from everyone who desires to render the science more 
exact, and something more than the mere record of the succession 
of events, without even an attempt at explanation. 

It seems to me that this theory does not account for all the 
phenomena observed in these cases. Moreover, it is based upon 
the assumption that the conversion of albumin into urea in the 
system takes place in the great nitrogenous structures of the 
body—the muscles and nerves—or in the circulation ; and that 
after physical exertion the urea is increased. Parkes has long 
since proved to demonstration, that the exit of nitrogen from 
the system is regulated by its entrance, and that muscular 
exertion causes no appreciable difference in the elimination ; 
and, further, that it is in the gland-cells of the body—the liver, 
spleen, pancreas, and salivary glands, etc.—that the change from 
albumin to urea takes place. In Pyrexia the amount of urea is 
increased, but this is explained by the rapid metamorphosis of 
the nitrogenous tissues attending the febrile state, and is no 
indication of what causes this condition: so that if we admit 
that urea is increased in Azoturia, it by no means follows that it 
is both the cause and the effect of the disease. 

Moreover, if the exit of nitrogen from the healthy system 
be regulated by its entrance, it is difficult to see how the accu- 
mulation occurs when muscular exertion has been proved to 
have no influence in its production; and that it has no influ- 
ence is proved by the experiments of Senator on Tetanus and 
Chorea. In both these diseases the muscular exertions and con- 
tractions are frequently great, and the amount of urea excreted 
in them during the contractions falls even below the healthy 
standard. There is in Tetanus, however, as in this disease, an 
extreme heat developed in the system during the paroxysms, 
and which points to it as of the nature of neuroses ; having a 
different origin than the high temperature developed in specific 
or symptomatic fevers. But more of this anon. Although the 
symptoms of Azoturia simulate those of uremic poisoning in 
the human subject, we have not in the former the producing 
cause of the latter, viz., the arrested secretion of urine, either 
from Nephritis or degeneration—fatty or amyloid—of the prin- 
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cipal urea-excreting organs, the kidneys. In all the cases of 
Azoturia I have recognised, I have always found the urine 
abundant, and sometimes it passes away voluntarily, unless 
when the patient is so prostrate as to be unable to stand—even 
when lifted—and which is frequently the case in similar con- 
ditions arising from other causes. a 


- CASE I. 


An aged half-bred brougham-horse, in good condition, the pro- 
perty of an innkeeper. The horse had been idle for some weeks, 
and was taken out for exercise by the groom, who rode him 
into the river before returning. Immediately he was placed in 
the stable he began to show symptoms of Colic, getting up and 
lying down, and perspiring profusely. Some gin and water had 
been administered to him, and during its exhibition he had 
tumbled down, and in doing so fell across a wooden pole sus- 
pended from the roof by a rope, and which formed the partitions 
of the stable. He had great difficulty in getting up again, and 
reeled and staggered as if his back was injured by the fall. At 
this stage I was called to see him. Then he was down, strain- 
ing fearfully, and perspiring profusely, and every now and then 
attempting to rise, but only to tumble down again. At the 
first glance, and with the relation of the history of the fall, I did 
not recognise the condition, but the owner thought if they could 
only “see him stale” it would soon be all right, unless the back 
be broken—“ for he was sure it was Colic at first.” The popular 
opinion in this district regarding Colic is that “it is a stoppage 
of urine,” and when occurring in the female, the attendants 
resort to some practices which, I am afraid, if known to any of 
the officers of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, would bring them within wind of the law. The horse 
did not stale, however, but continued in great pain throughout 
the night, despite all efforts to relieve him. In about twelve 
hours from the commencement of the attack, the symptoms sub- 
sided ; but he remained in this prone, prostrate condition for 
ten days, and when lifted up could not use his legs, or make 
any attempts at standing. I drew off his urine twice a day; it was 
of the colour and consistence of linseed oil. I also put a charge 
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across his loins and back, treated him with nervines and tonics, 


but to no effect, for he died on the tenth day. 

A minute examination of the spinal column and cord, and 
also the large nerves in the gluteal region, revealed nothing 
abnormal to the naked eye. 


CASE II. 


An aged pony in high condition, the property of an old lady 
who had been ill for some weeks, which had led to the animal 
not being used. The lady dying, the pony had some extra 
work in taking round messages, and the first night after the 
death of her mistress she was taken ill in coming from the 
station, a distance of three miles. I was hurriedly summoned, 
as they thought she was going to die. She was got home with 
difficulty, and I found her in great pain, breathing very hur- 
riedly, scarcely able to stand, and the perspiration streaming off 
the body and legs as if she had come out of the river. When 
standing she had a strange tendency to draw all her feet 
tegether, and bending her head towards the ground and between 
the fore-legs. She trembled so violently that it was impossible to 
ascertain the character of the pulse, or to administer anything 
for some time. A strong anodyne temporarily allayed the 
urgent symptoms, when she voided a quantity of blood-coloured 
urine and seemed easier. An aloetic purge was administered, 
but she continued in pain, with more or less remissions, for two 
days, whén the symptoms of spasm, when standing, gradually 
subsided, and she regained pretty much her wonted appearance, 
being only slightly dull for some days. 


CASE III. 


A heavy six-year-old cart-horse, about a month recovered 
from a slight attack of influenza. One afternoon, when turned 
into the yard to water, he was observed to stagger, and nearly 
fell before he could get in again. A few hours later he broke 
out in a perspiration, fell down, and was with difficulty got up 
again, or kept standing when he was up. He had been lying 
for four hours when I reached him, and he then seemed easy ; 
but, on being urged to rise, he was seized with violent spasms, 
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and was no sooner up than he went down again, plunging and 
kicking so much as to render it very hazardous to approach 
him. When up he discharged a quantity of blood-tinged urine, 
which revealed the pathological condition. _He would drink 
and eat when food or water was presented to him, and the 
peculiarity of the attack was a tendency to stretch and strain, 
and endeavour to lie on his back or throw himself down when 
attempts were made to raise him. The pulse was full and 
strong, temperature 103°. I hesitated whether I should bleed 
him, as he was a strong and vigorous animal, but, scientific 
teaching predominating, I gave my patient the benefit of the 
doubt, and he received a brisk aloetic purge instead. Two days 
afterwards I had him slung, with great difficulty, but the hind 
legs were quite powerless as a means of support, although he 
could struggle and kick with them. He seemed, in fact, as if 
his back was broken, or some serious interference with the 
motor tract of the cord had occurred, for sensation was unim- 
paired. 

He hung in the slings for three days, and ate fairly of 
everything presented to him; the urine was voided frequently, 
and improved in colour and consistence, but his legs began to 
swell, and his sides and flanks to become raw from the pressure 
of the slings, and altogether it seemed a hopeless case. On the 
morning of the fourth day after being slung the rope gave way, 
and he was found by the attendant struggling and straining and 
quite exhausted. He died before we could raise him again. 
Forty-eight hours elapsed before I could examine the 
body, and it was in such a state of decomposition by that time 
that it was impossible almost to determine the condition of any 
of the important organs—in fact, it was almost putrid, and 
would not bear handling. 


CASE IV. 


An aged cart-mare of a light breed had been made up for 
sale about three weeks by being fed on maize and hay. She 
was purchased at the sale by a client of mine, who employed a 
stranger totake herto hishome. The hanger-on, no doubt anxious 
to earn his pittance as soon as possible, rode her homewards 
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at a brisk pace, but had only proceeded about a mile and a half 
when she began to go sluggish, broke out in a profuse perspira- 
tion, and wanted to lie down on the road, so that it was with 
great difficulty she could be got into a farm-yard on the wayside 
close by. 

The farmer administered the ordinary Colic draught, which 
gave relief, and she voided a quantity of bloody urine. I hap- 
pened to be at the sale, and had to pass there on my way home; 
so I was called in. I found her standing, the breathing excited, 
pulse 75 and full, temperature 104°5°, belly tympanitic, with 
an uneasy, uncharitable look about her eye. When made to 
move she seemed quite stiff across the loins, so much so that 
she could with difficulty turn round, and which seemed to excite 
her and make her anxious to lie down. 

I abstracted about a gallon of blood from the jugular, gave a 
five-drachm bolus, and rubbed a stimulating embrocation across 
her loins and belly. In walking her across the yard to a loose- 
box for the night she seemed to give way all at once, although 
she had been standing with her head tied up for an hour after 
being bled. She knuckled over at the hind fetlocks and became 
quite agitated, throwing herself down as soon as she got into 
the box. She remained down all night; next morning she 
seemed to be easier, would eat while down of maize or mangolds, 
but would touch nothing else. When pressed she got up, but 
was quite unable to stand, becoming quite agitated, and threw 
herself down as if the legs were unable to bear the weight of 
the body, knuckling over at the hind fetlocks, and turning 
out at the stifles as if the flexors and extensors of the hind legs 
were powerless to support the weight usually imposed on them. 
She continued in this condition for two days, getting up when 
pressed, becoming agitated when made to stand a few minutes, 
and throwing herself cautiously down again. 

Gradually she began to stand for a few minutes, but it was in 
a very grotesque way, for one would have almost thought she was 
set on springs. She would come nearly to the ground—not in a 
lateral way—and suddenly get up again. About the third day 
the near hind leg assumed its normal condition, so that she 
could stand on it for some hours, then assume the recumbent 
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position. The appetite improved, and the urine assumed the 
normal colour and consistency, though it was rather scanty, 
but frequently voided, as if the bladder was suffering from some 
irritation. On the fourth day she was able to stand in a bullock- 
waggon, and was taken to the owner’s home—a distance of four 
miles. Her progress towards recovery in the other leg was very 
slow, so much so that the owner, instigated by some of the 
Solons about, resolved to-send her to the knacker—and it was 
only after a most emphatic asseveration from me that he 
changed his purpose. I was rewarded by complete success, and 
about three months afterwards she assisted in carting home his 
corn, and is now at work as if nothing had ever been wrong. 
The peculiarity of this case was that the spasm or paralysis was 
confined to the muscles of the hind legs, while those of the off 
leg became atrophied, and especially those of the anterior crural 
region—the elio-aponeuroticus, and the crural triceps, or vasti 
muscles, The great abductor of the limb—the biceps abductor 
femoris—seemed unaffected, for at every step the stifle was 
rotated outwards, as if dislocation of the femur from the pelvis 
had occurred. So much was this the case that a veterinary 
surgeon whom I took to see her after she was greatly improved, 
and who did not know the history of the attack, declared she 
was lame in the round bone. Another peculiarity of the case 
was that in backing she could use the leg pretty well, and when 
starting in a forward movement the stifle turned out and the 
os calcis came nearly to the ground. After she had walked a 
few steps a slight improvement was observable, seeing which I 
had her regularly exercised for half an hour thrice every day, 
until she was able to be turned out to grass, when she continued 
to improve rapidly, and the atrophied muscles were completely 
restored in three months, so that no one could tell that anything 
had ever been wrong. : 

The medical treatment consisted of stimulating embrocations 
to the atrophied muscles, and drachm doses of iron, nit. pot. 
and nux vomica twice a day. 

A question of jurisprudence was likely to arise from the cir- 
cumstances attending this case. Nearly all the people who 
knew of the circumstances believed that she had “been 
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drugged,” as they expressed it, and said the owner should stop 
the cashing of the cheque he had tendered as payment until he 
saw if she recovered. It is exceedingly difficult to convince 
ignorant people that such effects can be produced in ordinary 
circumstances, and without the use of some mysterious medica- 
ments which they fancy contain such potency for either good or 
evil. I was able to convince him that my evidence would be 
against such a course, and he desisted from the attempt. 

Comments.—In all these cases there is a similarity of symptoms 
indicating an identity of nature, as well as different manifesta- 
tions tending to disguise it. They were characterised by an 
increase of temperature, discharge of blood-coloured urine, 
violent clonic spasms, succeeded by an inability to maintain the 
standing position. They were all animals which had reached 
maturity, had been well-fed during a period of repose,—suc- 
ceeded by a certain amount of exercise, and having more or less 
of a nervous temperament. In all, the urine presented the same 
appearance, and which, taken in conjunction with the violent 
spasms and loss of motor power in the posterior extremities, 
may be regarded as pathognomonic of the affection. In the 
second case, the muscles of the abdomen and inferior cervical 
region were principally involved, giving it an emprosthotonic 
appearance ; while in case 4 the muscles of the femoral region 
were most prominently affected ; and in the first and third cases 
the muscles of the lumbar and gluteal regions were those im- 
plicated. From this it would seem that the muscular elements 
of the body are those most affected in the pathological con- 
dition we are considering. But that they are primarily affected 
by the oxidized albuminoids acting upon their inherent irrita- 
bility, like a chemical agent, as suggested by Professor Williams’ 
theory is, I think, open to grave doubt, and scarcely seems 
probable when we consider the chemical phenomena of muscular 
exertion, and the source of urea as eliminated by the kidneys, or 
the symptoms of its suppression in case of disease or extirpation 
of the latter. 

This theory is founded upon the opinion that the supply of 
nitrogen to the system is directed to, or attracted by, the great 
nitrogenous structures of the body—the muscles—and that their 
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action furnishes the bulk of the discharge ; and anything limit- 
ing their action causes an accumulation of it in the body, which, 
by some inexplicable process, produces spasm of them and its 
results. But it is now universally believed that the action of 
muscle causes little, and some observers think, no change in the 
elimination of nitrogen, either in the form of urea or creatin. 

If Azoturia be so produced, it should certainly be much more 
common than it is, and should have been recognised long ere 
now ; it ought also to be present in ruminants and other highly- 
fed animals. There seems something crude in the explanation 
that the animal system is always receiving a surplus, which it 
can only get rid of by muscular exertion; and it is not at all 
likely, but the reverse, that albumin, by simple exposure to 
oxygen, even in the body, would be thus easily converted into 
urea ; for it is evident, from all the facts of physiology, that the 
conversion of albumen into urea is not merely oxidation, but is 
connected with the vital actions going on in the body. 

If we admit the direct irritability of muscular tissue, there is 
little difficulty in explaining the phenomena of Azoturia; but 
this we can scarcely do, judging from the physiological proper- 
ties of the muscular elements. It is scarcely possible to conceive 
that the great muscular elements of the body can act in such a 
manner, without being acted upon themselves. Now, we know 
that the only influence capable of producing such contractions 
is the influence of the nervous system ; and that this system is 
the first affected may be considered proved from the acuteness 
of the attack, the phenomena observed, and the frequently 
sudden disappearance of them. 

One of the earliest and most prominent symptoms of this 
disease is the sudden increment of heat, manifested in the 
profuse perspiration that invariably accompanies it. Preceding 
the profuse perspiration, there may be frequently observed a 
muscular and nervous languor, and which I think has a nervous 
origin—which leads to the increased destruction and elimination 
of nitrogenous elements by the kidneys. Tetanus, which is 
undoubtedly a neurosis, is always attended with a high tem- 
perature, but not necessarily an increase of nitrogenous elimina- 
tion ; and in Chorea, which simulates Azoturia, there is often 
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great muscular exertion, and no extra excretion of urea or 
nitrogenous elements and an increase of heat. Hence I think 
we may conclude that the nervous system is primarily involved 
in this disease, and that, after all, Mr. Haycock was not very far 
wrong in terming it “ Hysteria” ; only that it occurs in other 
animals than those possessed of a uterus. 

The case recorded under this heading in THE VETERINARY 
JOURNAL for December, by Mr. Olver, of Tamworth, is evi- 
dently one of the nature of Azoturia; of the same nature are 
the cases quoted by Mr. Dacre, in his paper on the Dosimetric 
System of Medicine, which are recorded by Mr. Landrin in the 
Therapeutical Society’s Journals as cases of “Spontaneous 
Paraplegia.” The word “spontaneous” applied to diseases of 
our patients is an absurdity, for it means the action of the will in 
inducing or producing any physical effect or condition. One 
would have thought our French brethren would have been more 
logical in their terminology, as well as farther advanced in their 
pathology ; for they evidently fix on the most prominent symp- 
tom of the disease as indicating its nature, taking, as it were, 
effect for cause. 

Nor do they seem very far advanced in the science of thera- 
peutics, if we may judge from Mr. Dacre’s description of Pro- 
fessor Burggraeve’s dosimetric theory, which likens the living 
body to a delicate balance, where all that is wanted to restore 
equilibrium is to throw into the light scale fractured parts of 
matter called “ medicine.” 

This theory seems altogether too mechanical, and altogether 
ignores the vital powers and individual idiosyncrasies ; for he 
tells us that “it is the last dose which brings about the desired 
result,” somewhat after the fashion of a retail druggist weighing 
out some active poison with the minutest exactitude. Now, if it 
be “the last dose which brings about the desired result,” one is 
tempted to ask, why not give the last dose first? In short, it 
seems to me to be nothing more than our old friend “ Homceo- 
pathy ” resuscitated and rechristened. 

I digress, however. The point I wish to direct attention to is 
the fact that this so-called “Spontaneous Paraplegia” is neither 
more or less than well-marked acute cases of Azoturia, and 
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whether they were cured by the last granule of: medicated 
matter or the first, they would in all probability have recovered 
just as soon with an aloetic purge, followed up by some ordinary 
tonic and neurotic medicines. ) 

And further, that they regard them as of nervous origin, and 
that the nervous system is principally and. primarily implicated, 
is a point at which our opinions meet and coincide. 

But the problem remaming to be solved is the nature and 
seat of the lesion or condition of the nervous system, which 
forms the primary morbid condition in Azoturia. 

In each of the cases I have recorded, as well as those related 
by our French friend, there were decided manifestations of dis- 
ordered nerve-action ; and not only so, but the disordered nerve- 
action was the most obvious, the earliest, and the most striking 
symptom of the disease. And further, that if any of the cases 
of it are prolonged beyond forty-eight hours or more, the defi- 
ciency of nerve power to a particular set of muscles is still the 
most characteristic symptom, even long after the urine has 
assumed its normal condition and consistency. 

The uremic condition of the urine is simply the result of the 
pathological condition ; much in the same way as sugar in that 
fluid is the result of the peculiar condition of the nervous 
system, as lately set forth by Dr. Pavy in “ diabetes mellitus.” 

The abnormal heat developed in the early stages of this 
disease, as well as during the exacerbations of it, point clearly 
to its nervous origin, as well as its frequently sudden remissions. 
How the nerve texture is affected or acted upon we are still in 
profound ignorance. There is little doubt but that the composi- 
tion of muscles, and no doubt also of nerves, is greatly 
influenced by the nature of the nitrogenous substance brought 
to them in the food; and that when it assumes any different 
physical state than that in which they are accustomed to assimi- 
late it, it becomes unfit for the functions of the muscles or 
nerves,—they can no longer contract or transmit nervous cur- 
rents. The first failure of nutrition—the loss of power to 
attract—must be owing to deficient action on the part of the 
nerves—muscular incapacity being one of the most prominent 
signs ; and it occurs so early in the disease that it can hardly 
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depend upon nutritional damage to the muscles, but must be 
owing to some paralytic condition of the nerves. 

There is still so much unknown regarding the phenomena of 
diseased and healthy nutrition, that we may be excused from 
pursuing the subject farther. But we trust that the cases re- 
corded, and the remarks made, may induce some one with more 
time and better opportunities to investigate the subject. We 
also hope that we may not be considered presumptuous by such 
an eminent authority in questioning his conclusions on this 
topic, or unprofitable to the reader of the Journal by thus sub- 
jecting them to this negative criticism. 
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RABIES IN. ENGLAND. 


RaBIEs continues prevalent in various parts of England, and appears to 
be somewhat inclined to spread again. The alarming disease is always 
more common in the midland and northern than in the southern, 
eastern, or westen counties. Nevertheless, it has more or less domiciled 
itself in the south, and mad dogs are frequently reported as secn or 
destroyed in different parts; while deaths from Hydrophobia are, we 
regret to observe, occasionally notified in the public or medical journals. 
Loss from Rabies, due to the bite of rabid dogs, is also not seldom 
alluded to as occurring among other animals ; but owing to the absence 
of any attempt to collect statistics with regard to this serious contagious 
disorder, we have no means of arriving at any notion as to the amount 
of destruction it occasions. Indeed, it is only by chance, as it were, 
that we hear of outbreaks of Rabies. No cognisance is taken of it and 
some other grave and transmissible diseases of animals, by the Veteri- 
nary Department of the Privy Council ; and we are therefore compelled 
to depend upon chance rumours as to outbreaks and losses of 
more than usual severity. 

Until the measures necessary for the suppression of Rabies are 
thoroughly understood, and generally and rigidly enforced, there can be 
no hope of immunity from its ravages ; and such measures should be 
promulgated by the Government and carried out under Government 
surveillance. Rabies is a far more serious affair, surely, than Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease, as it imperils the existence of all other animals, and 
may infect man with a most painful and fatal malady! And if we are 
to receive the opinions of the most advanced Veterinary pathologists 
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with credence, we can extinguish the one disease as readily as the other. 
Perhaps some day, when Veterinary Sanitary Science is better under- 
stood and appreciated than at present, Rabies will be included in the 
list of those inflictions which can and shall be dispensed with ; and 
though their control or extinction may cause a little trouble and expense, 
yet we fancy it will be found profitable, tranquilising, and otherwise 
satisfactory to be without them, or at any rate in a position to limit their 
extension when they do appear. : 

What we most urgently require as a preliminary matter in this 
direction, is information with regard to the prevalence of Rabies, and 
systematic inquiries as to the origin of local outbreaks. 

Within a comparatively short period, several packs of hounds have 
been visited by the disease, and this has necessitated either their par- 
tial or complete destruction—which is always a most inconvenient and 
lamentable occurrence, and has causedalarm. At present, the “‘meets ” 
of the East Sussex Foxhounds are suspended, in consequence of the 
appearance of Rabies among them, and which has caused the death of 
several. Her Majesty’s Buckhounds have also ceased their “ meets,” 
owing to an outbreak of the disorder. It may be mentioned, 
however, that there are doubts as to the malady affecting the 
latter pack being Rabies. The notorious Dr. Shorthouse, of Turf 
proclivities, and who is only known to us as the defendant in a now 
celebrated case of libel in which the late Sir Joseph Hawley was the 
plaintiff, pronounces it to be “kennel madness ”—whatever that may 
signify, unless it be Rabies. In a scurrilous and unworthy article on 
Rabies which appeared in Bailey’s Magazine in 1869, the only novelty 
not to be found in books on the subject is with regard to this supposed 
“kennel fever.” It is thus alluded to :— 

“ There isa disease which ought net to be, though it sometimes is, confounded with 
Rabies. I allude toan endemic (sic) disease which occurs occasionally amongst hounds. 
It bears no relationship to Rabies, but is a specific kind of fever, and is known as 
‘kennel madness.’ But this disease is totally different from Rabies, and human beings 
bitten by dogs in this state run no risk of Hydrophobia. When attacked with this 
disease the hounds are in a frenzied state, bite and savage each other, and are 
perpetually quarrelling. Mr. Heathcote’s staghounds suffered from this malady during 
the present spring and had to be destroyed. I have shown that a dog afflicted with 
Rabies is not by any means a quarrelsome customer.” 

But as the writer of this article makes the naive confession, “ My 
own experience in the matter is not worth a straw,” we may set down 
“kennel fever” as a product of his own peculiar imagination, and his 
statements as not only valueless, but pernicious.* 


* We regret to observe that Bell's Life, for December 7th, has soiled its pages by 
republishing the vulgar and disreputable article above alluded to. That our strictures 
are justified, we give the following extracts as evidence :—‘‘ Many years ago the late 
Mr. Youatt, a veterinary surgeon, who compiled books for the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, published an account of upwards of four hundred cases of 
pean who had been bitten by dogs distinctly rabid, and to whom he had applied 
unar caustic with entire and complete success, and without the loss of a case. Mr. 
Youatt further stated that he had himself been bitten by mad dogs seven times, and 
that he had operated with the caustic with complete success. Now, I do not hesitate 
to brand that statement, as I have branded it some years ago, as an unmitigated 
falsehood. It bore the stamp of a lie upon the face of it If Mr. Youatt had 
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We would esteem it a favour, and as a great advantage to Veterinary 
Science and the country, if those members of the profession who have 
the opportunity would send us notice or notes of outbreaks or cases of 
Rabies. In this way we may accomplish a task which certainly should 
devolve upon the Veterinary Department of the Privy Council. 


THE TITLE OF VETERINARY SURGEON. 


As the period draws near when steps should be taken to obtain a legal pro- 
tection to our title, we may be pardoned for once again drawing attention to 
the matter, and noticing some additional remarks made by the editor of 
The Field in commenting on our article in the JOURNAL for last month. 
This closes the discussion—if such it may be called—with our esteemed con- 
temporary, and we trust the views and wishes he entertains on our behalf may 
widely prevail, and that our aspirations will be shortly realised :—“ A few 
weeks ago we made some remarks in reference to the subject of protective 
legislation in the matter of the professional designation of members of the 
veterinary profession, quoting, in the course of our article, some observations 
of the learned editor of THE VETERINARY JOURNAL, who writes as follows : 
‘We are inclined to think that the editor of 7he Fie/d has not been suffi- 
ciently acquainted with all the facts of the case when he states that the term 
Veterinary Surgeon has so long been, by public consent and the might 
of possession, the property of all who treat the diseases of animals, that it 
will be useless to try to divert it to a section of those persons, however good 
their claim may be. The history of veterinary medicine is but a brief one, 
so far as England is concerned, and a small amount of inquiry will, we feel 
assured, convince him that the term has never been, either by public consent 
or the might of possession, the property of a// who have ministered to the 
diseases of animals.’ We stated in the course of our observations that 
‘Veterinary Surgeon’ was a common title in this country long before the 
charter attempted to make it the exclusive property of members of the Col- 
lege ; and as the editor of THE VETERINARY JOURNAL, whose authority in 


said that he had caused four hundred healthy dogs to be bitten by a few mad ones, in 
order to try the efficacy of caustic directly after the bites were inflicted, and that they 
had all escaped Rabies, we should have had almost as much difficulty in swallowing 
that as a hydrophobic patient in swallowing water ; but still, after a few efforts, we 
might, perhaps, have gulped it down, even if we had vomited afterwards. But that 
four hundred human beings would quietly submit to be experimented upon by mad 
dogs, in order to try the efficacy of Mr. Youatt’s caustic, or that, in the ordinary 
course of events, they could have been accidentally bitten, and all found their way, 
within a few months’ time, to one man, is rather too much of a crammer. Hydro- 
phobia itselfis nothing tothat. But veterinarians are generally loose fish ; their books 
are fallacious, and their facts will not bear the test of truth or the light of day.” 

We may well confess astonishment that any journal pretending to respectability 
should allow such slanderous stuff to see the light in its pages. We do not require to 
defend the reputation of the profession, nor yet of the late Mr. Youatt. His name is 
known in every Sugiht-epeshing country as a reliable authority, and his works have 
been translated into almost every European language. Besides, his name remains on 
the Register of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and this would assuredly 
-_ be the case if he had suffered a term of imprisonment for promulgating a libellous 
talsehood. 
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matters of veterinary history no one disputes, states that the term ‘ Veteri- 
nary’ was introduced into our language from France in 1790, and that the 
words ‘veterinary medicine and surgery’ occur in a resolution of the 
Odiham Agricultural Society, at a meeting held in that year at the Blenheim 
Coffee House, London, while the charter was not granted till 1844, we 
cannot admit that our remark was incorrect ; but, as we have before stated, 
we do not intend to dictate to the veterinary profession in the matter of the 
title by which they decide to be recognised. We readily admit that the 
members who have studied at a college, at considerable cost of money and 
more valuable time, and have passed an examination, have a right to be 
known by a title which persons wanting such qualification shall not be 
allowed to assume with impufiity ; and we entirely sympathise with the 
attempt to obtain an Act which will give the veterinary profession a status 
which it has not in this country yet reached. We notice that in France a 
strong expression of opinion has emanated from the most influential veteri- 
nary societies against the tolerance which has been accorded to unqualified 
practitioners. In this country, however, it is not possible, at any rate for the 
present, to prevent an unqualified man from treating diseases of animals 
if the owners choose to employ him—in fact we know, from the frequent 
complaints of our correspondents, that large districts in the country are 
without qualified practitioners, and under such conditions it would be futile 
to attempt to repress the empiric by legislative means. But we are quite 
prepared to admit that the veterinary student should have something better 
set before him, by way of compensation for his preparatory work—which 
year by year becomes so much more arduous and more costly—than a name 
which his groom may, if he thinks fit, assume, in contemptuous ridicule of his 
master. 

“ Veterinary surgeons are not a numerous constituency, and their influence 
in Parliament may not be very great, but if it can succeed in convincing 
the stockowners of this country that their interests are intimately blended 
with those of the veterinary profession, we shall enlist a power which will 
render easy of attainment the object proposed by the editor of THE VETERI- 
NARY JOURNAL.” 


THE VETERINARY DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY AND. 
ACTIVE SERVICE. 


In commenting on the new warrant for the Army Veterinary department, 
issued some eight or nine months ago, we pointed out that, though by the 
terms of that warrant some improvements had been effected in the position 
of veterinary officers, yet several serious grievances remained unredressed, 
and we expressed a hope that they would receive early consideration. Among 
these causes for complaint were specified the absence of distinguished service 
rewards or pensions, the withholding of honours orother recognitions of merit for 
service in the field—such as are generously bestowed on the officers of every 
other department during or on the termination of a campaign, and the pro- 
hibition from presentation at Court. Veterinary surgeons labour under a deep 
sense of injustice at the anomalous position they are compelled to hold with 
regard to these matters ; and feeling that their claims are ignored by those 
who have it in their power to adjust them, we can scarcely wonder at the 
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existence of a certain amount of lukewarmness in volunteering for active 
service in the field. A weekly contemporary, under date December 7th, 
remarks: “As we stated last week, a number of senior veterinary officers are 
required for service in India ; but as yet only one has volunteered, as it is 
said, and with perfect justice, that there is absolutely nothing to induce a 
veterinary officer to leave his wife and family, and undertake duties in the 
discharge of which he may find his constitution completely ruined and him- 
self unfitted for further service. There are neither promotions, distinguished 
service rewards, or honour to be gained. Under the circumstances it is not, 
perhaps, to be wondered at that the head of the department expresses his 
belief that it will be perfectly hopeless to look for volunteers from among the 
senior members.” 

Of course, if officers are ordered to go on service they must either obey the 
order—however unwillingly—or leave the army. In the former case there must 
be a regular roster or list prepared ; for it would be a monstrous injustice to 
select only the best men for every campaign, and leave the less competent 
at home. It would be simply punishing the most efficient men of the depart- 
ment because they were the best, and placing a premium on incompetency, 
indifference, or idleness. Such a procedure would be most impolitic in these 
days, when candidates are so scarce and the army holds out such slender in- 
ducements for them to join ; and we venture to predict that in a short time not 
a good man would be found in the department. But place veterinary officers 
on the same footing as those of other departments, with regard to honours 
and rewards, abolish the unmerited indignities and slights to which they are 
now subjected, and give them something to hope and to strive for, and it will 
quickly be found that they yield to none in a desire to do good and loyal 
service. 

There will then be no lack of volunteers of the right sort, and the head of 
the department will be no longer forced to make such a painful confession as 
on this occasion. 

Veterinary officers have complained bitterly that on every campaign in 
which they were engaged—no matter how well they may have done their duty, 
nor how highly their claims may have been acknowledged and recommended 
by the generals under whom they served—they were always left out in 
the cold, when others who had no stronger title to recognition were amply 
rewarded. The Crimea, Indian Mutiny, China and Abyssinia testify to the 
justness of their complaint ; and we can scarcely doubt that the present wars 
at the Cape of Good Hope and in Affghanistan will add to the many cases 
of injustice lurking in the memory and burning in the heart of those who 
would be glad to forget grievances under an amended state of affairs. We 
ourselves can testify to the galling disappointments and hardships resulting 
from volunteering for active service as a veterinary surgeon. The army has 
nothing but loss to sustain—so far as the veterinary department is concerned 
—from the ungenerous and unfair treatment to which veterinary officers have 
to submit. This treatment is not experienced in the field—on the contrary, 
generals in command of active army corps acknowledge the services of their 
veterinary officers as worthy of recognition and recompense. It is at home 
that claims are persistently ignored or put to one side, and it is from the home 
authorities that these officers have to look for justice. With his Royal High- 
ness the Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief as President of the Royal 
Veterinary College, army veterinary surgeons would be inclined to believe 
that in his hands their claims would receive favourable consideration ; and 
we can scarcely doubt that if their case were fully represented it would be 
fairly and impartially examined, with a result satisfactory to those who are 
now malcontents, and decidedly averse to volunteer, or make needless sacri- 
fices in serving their country. An old-fashioned prejudice appears to exist 
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in certain high quarters against veterinary surgeons in the army, and the 
absence of “ precedent ” is, we fear, only too often made the pretext for in- 
dulging that prejudice. But it must be remembered that army veterinary 
surgeons are now a very different class to what they were thirty or forty years 
ago, and treatment which they would have endured then is not likely to be 
satisfactory in the present day. 
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THE CANINE RACE, EMBRACING THE LEADING CHARAC- 
TERISTICS OF THE DOG, HIS RELATIONS WITH MANKIND, 
HIS CLAIMS ON HUMANITY, ETC., ETC. 


BY MR. JOHN WOODROFFE HILL. 


THE usual weekly free lecture in connection with the Wolverhampton Free 
Library was delivered on November 3oth, at the Assembly Room of the 
Agricultural Hall—subject, “The Canine Race,” which was treated in a highly 
interesting, instructive, and practical manner by Mr. John Woodroffe Hill, 
F.R.C.V.S. The room, which seats 400 persons, was inconveniently 
crowded, the audience including a number of ladies. 

The Earl of DARTMOUTH, who presided, and who was very warmly 
received on rising to introduce the lecturer, said he should not detain those 
present many minutes from the pleasure of hearing Mr. Hill’s lecture, which 
he was quite sure would be of a very agreeable and instructive character. 
From the attendance on that occasion, he was pleased to see that there were 
many persons in the neighbourhood who took an interest in dogs. For himself, 
he could only say that the moment Mr. Hill asked him to take the chair on 
that occasion he readily acceded to the request, both because he (Lord 
Dartmouth) took a great interest in the subject of the lecture, and because 
he was anxious to show his sympathy with that institution under whose aus- 
pices the lecture was to be delivered—(hear, hear). He was quite certain that 
any of them who knew what it was to have a dog always about them, and 
had found how reasonable—and he used the words advisedly—how agreeable, 
and how almost indispensable was the companionship of such animal 
when they became used to it, would agree with him that they were about to 
hear something on a very congenial subject. He had said that the society 
of a dog became almost indispensable, and in proof of this he grieved to say 
that he had upon some occasions found it a very hard thing indeed to dis- 
pense with the society of such companions. Under an old tree at Patshull 
there was a small cemetery in which were headstones recording not the 
virtues, but simply the names of departed canine favourites which were 
buried underneath ; but in referring to this he felt he was treading upon 
tender ground, and he would therefore spare the feelings of his audience and 
himself, and call upon the lecturer. 

Mr. HILL, who rose amid applause, said :— 

My Lord Dartmouth, Ladies, and Gentlemen,—It affords me sincere 
pleasure to respond to the invitation I have been honoured with to deliver 
you a lecture on a subject so deeply interesting to myself, and I would fain 
hope, to all here present ; for the animal concerning which my lecture treats 
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of must, I am sure, hold a place in the heart of every sympathiser with the 
brute creation. 

The few thoughts which I have put together for your consideration this 
evening are, compared with their title, brief. “The Canine Race” is an 
extensive subject, one which would occupy more than the time usually given 
for these lectures to do it justice. On this occasion, therefore, my feeble 
efforts will be more mainly directed towards the enlistment of your regard, 
or, I would rather say, to strengthen that regard, fora dumb but surpassingly 
intelligent and noble animal. 

Probably there is no country in the world in which the dog, man’s best dumb 
friend, is so much esteemed, his purity of breed so jealously guarded, his 
natural instincts so much encouraged, and his mani welfare looked after, 
as in England. The enormous revenue accruing from the Dog Tax proves 
this love of the canine race. The establishment of the Dog’s Home in 
London also speaks volumes: here the very essence of humanity is fully 
displayed. Poor wandering animals—homeless, from straying, being cast 
out, neglect, brutality, theft, and numerous other causes, are carefully, 
humanely, and indeed, affectionately looked after. No fewer than 4,200 
stray dogs were restored by the manager of this asylum to their former 
owners, Or provided with new homes, during the twelve months ending 
December last. And this worthy institution, | should tell you, was founded 
by a lady. Mrs. Tealby—all honour be to her name. Whata lesson to some 
of the human race, this noble regard for the lower portion of God’s creation ! 
The following verse of a poem which recently appeared in that monthly 
advocate of humanity, 7e Animal World, well bespeaks the love which 
prompted such thoughts :— 


** *Nobbet a dog!’ Ah wish your friends 
May pruive as true ta ye, 
As my auld fower-fuited friend 
Was ivver true ta me.” 


Some persons are apt to look upon the dog as simply a useful article, or 
may be a necessary evil; he is appreciated in a lonely district as a protec- 
tive agent, but there his valuable attributes close. From year’s end to year’s 
end, the chain and kennel are his only companions, no kind word, no caress 
is bestowed upon him: a threat or a kick, a blow ora curse, are his reward 
should he bark at a friendly visitor. On the contrary, be the intruder a 
beggar, he is an excellent watch, and encouraged in his warning. An old 
proverb says, “A dog will bark as he is bred.” In some the power of dis- 
crimination is wonderfully acute: an evil-looking individual is recognised at 
once, and warned not to approach ; while a well-dressed, respectable person 
is allowed to proceed with merely an inquiring look on the part of the dog. 
But in some instances, even a good dress and air of respectability will not 
delude canine penetration. Js this instinct or reason ? 

In whatever light we may regard him, whether as a useful article or a 
necessary evil, there are times when even man, however great his antipathy 
to a dog may be, is compelled to accept the friendship and acknowledge the 
boon of a canine companion, be it only the veriest cur ; and nothing to my 
mind more strikingly illustrates this fact than the dependence of a human 
being with sightless orbs on the protection and guidance of his dog. With 
what affectionate solicitude is this duty performed by the four-footed friend ! 
how patiently he awaits his afflicted master’s desires ! Hour after hour, in the 
most inclement weather, the faithful guide is content, though shivering with 
cold, and maybe suffering the pangs of hunger, to remain with his charge 
and fulfil cheerfully his trust. 

Youatt well observes, “The dog is the only animal that is capable of dis- 
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interested affection. He is the only one that regards the human being as 
his companion, and follows him as his friend: the only one that seems to 
possess a natural desire to be useful to him, or from a spontaneous impulse 
attaches himself to man. We take the bridle from the mouth of the horse, 
and turn him free into the pasture, and he testifies his joy in his partially re- 
covered liberty. We exact from the dog the service that is required of him, 
and he still follows us. He solicits to be continued as our companion and 
our friend. Many an expressive action tells us how much he is pleased and 
thankful. He shares in our abundance, and he is content with the scanties, 
and most humble fare. He loves us while living, and has been known to pine 
away on the grave of his master.” 

There is to me something touchingly generous in canine disposition. No 
animal is so ready to forgive an injury or acknowledge a benefit as the dog. 
Punish him how you will, speak as angry as you may, and as he sneaks 
away, cowed, ashamed, or submissive, one kind word, one pleasant look, 
will bring him crouching to your feet with a face full of gratitude and joy ; 
and he will demonstrate in his affectionate licking of your feet and hands, 
how much he appreciates human kindness, and return tenfold, in his own 
dumb but expressive way, one trifling act of goodness on the part of his 
master and friend. 

In a painful case which recently came under my care, I was particularly 
struck with this canine trait. The poor animal was suffering from a dreadful 
compound fracture of the fore-leg, portions of bone protruding through the 
skin ; with such a fracture it was hardly reasonable to expect a cure, especi- 
ally as some hours had elapsed before I saw the sufferer. But still I tried to 
save the limb, always bearing in mind that an imperfect limb, if useful, is 
better than none at all ; so after the necessary removal of certain portions of 
bone, I adjusted the injured member and placed it in splints. For weeks 
the poor animal bravely bore its pain ; union, however, was beyond nature’s 
accomplishment, and as the patient was a favourite, amputation was 
decided upon. This I performed under chloroform, and after the operation 
the patient was placed in its basket and taken to the kitchen. Shortly 
afterwards, when I had occasian to go into the front sitting-room, I found to 
my astonishment my three-legged patient on one of the chairs, lying on the 
coat I had worn during the operation. She was removed at once back to her 
basket, and the coat placed on the sitting-room table ; again she made her 
exit, and was found on my coat onthe table. For the second time I removed 
her, and hung the garment up in the room on the bell handle by the side o 
the mantlepiece ; but on the first opportunity she again came, though she 
could not lie down upon it. She jealously guarded it, and her mute expres- 
sion of gratitude on my approach more than told me what she felt. Never 
before had she shown any inclination to leave her usual place, but now 
nothing would prevent her,when an opportunity occurred, of placing herself in 
the closest proximity to the coat I had worn when relieving her of the 
offensive and painful limb. 

Yes, the sagacity, fidelity, and gratitude of the dog is superior to that of 
all the other lower animals. I could relate to you marvellous anecdotes of 
this, did time permit. Most of you will doubtless have read those beautiful 
lines of Sir Walter Scott’s concerning a faithful dog, reduced to a skeleton, 
and who had for three months jealously guarded the remains of his master, 
who had lost his life by falling from one of the precipices of the Helvellyn 
mountains :— 


‘* Dark green was the spot, ’mid the brown mountain heather 
Where the pilgrim of nature lay stretched in decay ; 
Like the corpse of an outcast abandoned to weather, 
Till the mountain winds wasted the tenantless clay ; 
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Nor yet quite deserted, though lonely attended 

The much loved remains of her master defended, 

And chased the hill-fox and the raven away. 

How long didst thou think that his silence was slumber ? 
When the winds waved his garments how oft didst thou start ? 
How many long days and long weeks didst thou number 

Ere he faded before thee, the friend of thy heart ?” 


Abundant are the stories told of canine love, and long is the list of human 
lives saved through their wonderful agency—an amount of bravery and 
thoughtlessness of self being displayed, such as would make many a human 
being blush with shame. What cares the Newfoundland dog how high the 
waves may be, or strong the tempest, when he sees a life in jeopardy ; or the 
bull-dog the heat of flames, or strength of opposition, in attaining his object ? 
Then, again, there are those who exhibit their love in a less demonstrative 
way, but with an equal claim on our admiration, as the following record will 
testify :— 

“The day after the battle of Fredericksburgh, 1862, there was found a 
wounded soldier prostrate and motionless, and apparently quitedead. Lying 
by his side, with its head upon his master’s neck, was a dog. As the 
friendly stranger approached the touching scene, the faithful animal merély 
raised its eyes and wagged its tail, but d¢@ mot alter tts position. How 
was this to be explained? The dog did not growl, did not move, but the 
anxious expression of its countenance convinced the official visitor of this 
field of carnage, that though the man was badly wounded, the vital spark had 
not fled. On examination, it was found that a large bullet had pierced the 
throat of the soldier, and faint from loss of blood, he had fallen where he 
was found. His dog, his companion and preserver, was instinctively, or 
shall we not rather say Providentially, doing the best that Auman skill 
under the circumstances could have done ; he had laid his head across the 
wound softly and securely, and thus completely arrested the flow of blood by 

tle and continuous pressure, and the shaggy velvet coat of the faithful 
dog, saturated and thus hardened, stopped the flow of blood from the wound 
and saved his master’s life.” 

My friends, many a golden lesson might be learned from “ the canine race,” 
and an ungrateful world taught more fully to appreciate the many mercies a 
Higher Power has vouchsafed to it, but which it is only too apt to look upon 
as matters of course, or the result of chance. 

“ Often,” says Burchell, speaking of his travels in Africa, “in the silence of 
the night, when all my people have been fast asleep around the fire, have I 
stood to contemplate these faithful animals watching by their side, and have 
learned to esteem them for their social inclination towards mankind. When, 
wandering over pathless deserts, oppressed with vexation and distress at the 
conduct of my own men, I have turned to these as my only friends, and felt 
how much inferior to them was man when actuated only by selfish 
views.” 

Youatt again observes, “Of the staunchness and incorruptible fidelity 
of the dog, and his disregard of personal inconvenience and want, when 
employed in our service, it is impossible to entertain a doubt. We have 
sometimes thought that the attachment of the dog to its master was 
increased, or at least the exhibition of it, by the penury of the owner ; at all 
events, one fact is plain enough, that while poverty drives away from us 
many a companion of our happier hours, it was never known to diminish the 
love of our quadruped friend.” 

“ Man,” says Burns, “is the God of the dog ; he knows noother. And see 
how he worships him—with what reverence he crouches at his feet, with 
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what reverence he looks up to him, with what delight he fawns upon him, 
and with what cheerful alacrity he obeys him.” 

Buffon says of him, “To his master he flies with alacrity and submis- 
sively lays at his feet all his courage, strength, and talent. A glance of the eye 
is sufficient ; for he understands the smallest indications of his will. He has 
all the ardour of friendship and fidelity and constancy in his affections 
which man can have. Neither interest or desire of revenge can corrupt him, 
and he has no fear but that of displeasing. He is all zeal and obedience. 
He speedily forgets ill-usage, or only recollects it to make returning attach- 
ment the stronger. He licks the hand which causes him pain, and subdues 
his anger by submission. The training of the dog seems to have been the 
first art invented by man, and the fruit of that art was the conquest and 
peaceable possession of the earth.” : 

The dog, gentlemen, has his thoughts, just as much as you or I ; indeed, 
he is very imaginative, and his retention of memory is also wonderful. No 
matter how great the lapse of time since you parted, your favourite will 
recognise you immediately ; and should old age have dimmed his sight, 
his sense of hearing will enable him to know you, and if this has also 
failed, the old familiar sniff when you are in his presence will convince him 
his memory has not proved treacherous. 

Twenty years Ulysses and his favourite dog Argus had been bese and 
when after this long interval the monarch wended his way home disguised as 
a beggar, his old faithful dependent, though still true to his memory, was so 
worn down with age, hardship, and care that he was unable to penetrate his 
master’s disguise, and the honour was left to his four-footed friend, for— 


“ Near to the gates, conferring as oy drew, 


Argus, the dog, his ancient master knew, 

And, not unconscious of the voice or tread, 

Lifts to the sound his ears, and rears his head. 
He knew his lord, he knew, and strove to meet ; 
In vain he strove to crawl and kiss his feet ; 

Yet, all he could, his tail, his ears, his eyes 
Salute his master, and confess his joys.” 


A dog’s knowledge of locality is perhaps still more wonderful. Miles and 
miles may be traversed by road, rail, or water, and yet faithful to his first 
attachment, the animal will find his way home, and with a rapidity almost in- 
credible. Yes, whatever opinions may be advanced as to his origin, whether 
descended from the wolf, fox, or jackal (all of which are purely speculative 
opinions, inasmuch as there are wild dogs in Australia, America, and almost 
every habitable region of the globe), he is the firm and faithful friend of man, 
superior in sagacity and courage to all his dumb companions, and a noble gift 
of our Creator. “If,” says Youatt, “any of the lower animals bear about 
them the impress of the Divine hand, it is found in the dog. Many others 
are plainly and decidedly more or less connected with the welfare of the 
human being ; but this connection and its effects are limited to a few points, 
or often to one alone. 

The dog, different, yet the same in every region, seems to be formed espec- 
ially to administer to our comforts and to our pleasure. _ He displays a versa- 
tility, and yet a perfect unity of power and character, which mark him as our 
destined servant, and, still more, as our companion and friend. Other ani- 
mals may be brought to a certain degree of familiarity, and may display 
much affection and gratitude. There was scarcely an animal in the mena- 
gerie of the Zoological Society that did not acknowledge the superintendert 
as his friend ; but it was only a casual intercourse, and might be dissolved 
by a word ora look. At the hour of feeding, the brute principle reigned 
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supreme, and the companion of other hours would be sacrificed if he dared 
to interfere ; but the connection between man and the dog, no lapse of time, 
no change of circumstances, no infliction of evil can dissolve. We must 
therefore look far beyond the wolf for the prototype of the dog.” 

Cuvier observes, “ Each individual is entirely devoted to his master, adopts 
his manners, distinguishes and defends his property, and remains attached to 
him even unto death ; and all this springing not from mere necessity, or from 
constraint, but simply from gratitude and true friendship. It is the only 
animal that has followed the human being all over the earth.” 

His indomitable pluck rendered him invaluable in days of yore, and though 
held generally in abhorrence by some sects, there were those who venerated 
and deified him. The Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans all paid honour to the 
canine race ; and can we at the present day wonder at it, we who have made 
them a subject of science as well as favouritism, of interest and domestic 
study, observing in each new pet that comes to our hearth some fresh cause 
for admiration, some theme for conversation, some food for thought? 

We know this animal is influenced by the same varied passions which 
affect ourselves. Joy, gratitute, hope, fear, hatred, jealousy, are all in some 
manner exhibited. Are not the ears, those appendages Fashzon is so fond 
of removing, full of expression? Alarm, excitement, watchfulness, are each 
denoted by their different attitudes; remove them, and the beauty of the coun- 
tenance is lost. The tone of voice is also significant of anger, pleasure, fear, 
or pain. Whilst the eyes may beam with gratitude and love, be lustrous with 
watchfulness, dim with sickness, or gleam with hatred and jealousy—and 
finally the lips can be contorted savagely, or as an expression of satisfaction. 
Indeed I have, without exaggeration, seen this latter nearly approach a smile. 
A dog of my own always displays his teeth as a token of pleasure, and each 
member of his stock has been invested with the same peculiarity, one of 
which bears the name of “ Smiler” on that account. 

The old proverb which runs — 


* A woman, a dog, and a walnut-tree, 
The more they are beaten the better they be,”’ 


is one, I am sure, you will all take exception to so far as the two first are con- 
cerned. We should not desire to implant fear or hatred by a slave-driving 
process in woman or dog. It is far better to encourage love by acts of kind- 
ness and judicious management, than a species of devotion or /a/se dove from 
dread of punishment. A thrashed hound, dreading the consequence of dis- 
obedience, will slink behind his master, a look from the latter being sufficient 
to make him crouch to the earth and tremble. A woman may in like manner 
follow her lord under much the same state of affairs, only that occasionally 
she shows she has some spirit within her, and has her own—it may be wilful— 
way; while the poor dog ever tamely submits, perhaps the better policy of the 
two. But this is tender ground to tread on, so I will not venture further. Do 
not, however, misunderstand me. I am not condemning just and reasonable 
punishment in dogs, but I do strongly discountenance excessive punishment, 
or that which is unmerited, in other words—drufadity. 

“ Anger,” says the proverb, “ punishes itself ;” and again, “ A man of cruelty 
is God’s enemy.” How quick with the whip, how slow to reflect, are fre- 
quently those who punish dumbanimals—animals with feelings akin to our own, 
but no words to plead for pity. There is a method in madness, and doubtless 
a breaker will tell us there is a method in teaching, but he seldom adds, there 
should be mercy in the method. I do not find the latter ingredient to exist 
when I witness a person of this profession with a slip noose cord round a 
dog’s neck, and half strangling him in the sudden jerk back at each word of 
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command. But the old proverb, I suppose, would come in here, “There is 
more money got by ill means than good acts ;” and if we remonstrated, we 
should be probably answered—the end justifies the means. 

So far I have only alluded to the dog asa companion and friend of man, 
and his worthiness to occupy sucha position. But there are other duties he 
has to perform, and for which he is highly prized—viz., in the various sports, 
as the chase, coursing-ground, shooting-ground, destruction of vermin, the 
guarding of sheep, and the keeper’s help; while in Northern countries he 
is used for drawing sleighs, as a protection against the bear, and a guide to 
the traveller. 

There was atime when this noble animal was employed to hunt down 
slaves. Thank God this unnatural training to thirst for the blood of their 
ordained protector is a thing of the past! 

Excepting the latter, all these duties he so ably performs as to clearly show 
that the dog is an essential companion of man ; and it is just as reasonable, 
aye imperative, that we should look to his comfort and well-being, as we 
should of any other servant belonging to us. 

Speaking of comfort brings to my mind the matter of muzzling dogs. I 
always think when I read or hear of an official order for the imposition ot 
this punishment, What a pity it is the gentlemen who issue the order 
cannot have a similar cruelty inflicted upon themselves! I cannot conceive 
how any humane person, however patent and improved the invention may be, 
can confine his favourite’s head from morn till night in a muzzle. We are 
told the dog can breathe, open his mouth, lap water, etc., with a wire muzzle 
on. So might we with our head in a cage strapped securely to our necks ; 
but how should we like it? The very fact of annoying a dog with such an 
unnatural incumbrance is the very means for producing, through excitement, 
fear, and anger, what we wish to avoid—an irritable, snappish, and surly 
dog. 

Of course, in certain surgical operations the muzzie is necessary to prevent 
the patient licking or gnawing the parts ; but it is only under such Ccircum- 
stances as these that it should be tolerated. 

It was not my intention, when I commenced this lecture, to introduce the 
subject of disease ; but there is one malady to which our canine friends are 
liable—a malady so awful in its nature that it may.be truly designated ‘he 
scourge of “the dog world,”—and as the fearful results attendant on it 
prevent many a person who would otherwise love to have a dog, keeping 
one, I think a few words relative to the malady will not be here out of 
place. I allude to Rabies, termed in the human subject Hydrophobia. Now 
let me earnestly ask you to believe this : That not one tithe of the newspaper 
reported cases of the above, as regards adults, are such—at least, that is my 
opinion. A person of extreme nervous sensibility, who has had the misfor- 
tune to be bitten by a dog, and is always thinking throughout the day, and 
dreaming throughout the night, of the probable or possible consequences, till 
the nervous system is wrought to such a pitch of excitability that the mind, 
no longer able to bear the strain, gives way and delirium ensues, may, by the 
uninitiated, be pronounced hydrophobic. 

I fully believe such cases do occur ; and in the instance of a member of 
my own profession, and another death more recently after the same dog’s 
bite, I think a fatal termination resulted a@/oze from the above cause. I 
make this statement with all due deference to those who recorded it otherwise. 

When a child dies with unmistakable symptoms of Hydrophobia—a child 
not knowing the nature of the disease, and too young to realise it—then we 
may not doubt it. But where have we recorded authentic cases of incu- 
bation in children so long as three or four years? 

One great error is generally made when a dog has bitten a person, viz., in 
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ordering the animal’s immediate destruction, instead of keeping him in safe 
confinement until the usual or full period of incubation has passed. If the 
animal then remained in health, all mental anxiety would be removed from 
a reasonable person’s mind ; instead of which, owing to an arbitrary magis- 
trate, the sufferer has continually the unpleasant thought present—Was the 
dog mad when he bit me? And I need scarcely say this uncertainty must have 
a very baneful influence, particularly on an imaginative person. Often have I 
pleaded in court for the life of a dog on these grounds, but never, I regret to 
say, with success. Sometimes the application for destruction is made from 
the superstitious idea that, however healthy the animal may be at the time 
of the bite, if it ultimately goes mad the bitten person will do likewise. 
This I think I need hardly tell you is an utter fallacy. 

Whether, however, guilty of a bite or not, many unfortunate animals are 
condemned as rabid through the ignorance of inexperienced persons. The 
cry of “Mad Dog !” nowadays is quite sufficient to cause an excited mob to 
hunt down a poor, harmless creature who has perchance lost his master, and 
in fear and excitement frantically seeks him up one thoroughfare and down 
another, resenting za¢ura//y any attempt at capture by astranger. Panting 
and distressed he at last falls exhausted, or he is compelled to rest ; trun- 
cheons, bludgeons, brooms, etc., or a revolver, are brought to bear on the 
luckless animal, and often brutal is the torture inflicted before the suposed 
mad dog is put out of danger. 

Mr. Scoborio, Manager of the Dogs’ Home, observes :— 

“ Since the establishment of the Home for Lost and Starving Dogs 200,000 

animals have been brought to the kennels. I am in a position to state that 
not one of those dogs has been affected with Rabies, although most of them 
were stray, starving, or vagabond animals. I think this disposes of the 
popular theory that the terrible disease alluded to is cherished only by stray 
dogs. It is important to note this point, because it proves that the cry of 
death to dogs found in the streets without owners is unjust and unreason- 
able. 
“Tt is nevertheless true that many hundreds of ‘mad dogs,’ so called, have 
been brought to the Home, where they have been isolated, kindly treated, 
and fed with appropriate food. In not one instance has Rabies been dis- 
covered in such animals. Some of the cases at the,time of their arrival were 
represented as ‘raving madness,’ and stories were told of bites by the dogs 
which had already resulted in Hydrophobia, yet without the slightest founda- 
tion in reason. There were foundsymptoms of disease but not of Rabies, 
while proofs of alleged Hydrophobia consisted of the usual vague assertions, 
without verifications of any kind, so far as could be ascertained. 

“This circumstance has an important bearing on the prevailing panic. 
Ignorance of the real symptoms of Rabies, and terror of its consequences, will 
inevitably lead to atrocities in our streets. A fit is not a symptom of Rabies, 
as is popularly supposed ; and no alarm ought to be felt by the public when 
they see a convulsed dog in the street. Unfortunately, people do not stop to 
reason, but give way to their fears when they see such an occurrence, and 
the poor brute is consequently driven up one street and down another at his 
utmost speed, kicked, stoned, terrorized, and maddened into fury until he 
bites someone obstructing or pursuing him, whereupon, without further 
evidence, he is pronounced to be mad. Scenes like these occur in London 
perhaps hourly during the present panic. A few days ago as a police-officer 
was bringing a half-bred, homeless pug to Battersea, the ani had a fit in 
a street adjacent to the Home. The officer was evidently alarmed, a crowd 
collected, and a cry was set up, ‘Kill him, he is mad !’ ‘ Knock his brains 
out!’ ‘If he bites you, you are a dead man,’ &c. Fortunately, the dog was 
taken up by one of the keepers, whose experience enabled him to make a 
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correct diagnosis of his complaint, brought by him into the Home, where 
medicine was administered, and kindness bestowed on the patient. It soon 
recovered, and at this moment it is romping with two kittens before my office 
fire. 

“ There is still one other fact worthy of mention, which ought to reduce, if not 
remove, the fears of nervous persons at the present time. Since the enact- 
ment of the Traffic Regulation Act (30 & 31 Vict., c. 134), upwards of 95,000 
dogs have been seized in the streets by the police, many of which were more 
or less intractable. These animals were conveyed by hand to the police 
stations, and afterwards to the Dog’s Home, and I am authorized by Chief 
Inspector Harris, of Scotland-yard, to state that, notwithstanding the great 
risk of Hydrophobia incurred by the officers engaged and the frequency of 
severe bites, that dreadful malady, Hydrophobia, has never occurred in the 
Metropolitan Police, as shown by the medical returns. Furthermore, at the 
Home for Lost Dogs, where a stream of 1,500 dogs per month passes through 
the premises, and where upwards of 400 dogs are constantly kept in kennels, 
bites, sometimes of a serious nature, are of daily occurrence ; yet not once 
during the last seventeen years has Hydrophobia resulted from any of such 
injuries. The head keeper, Mr. Pavitt, has been employed at the Home 
from its foundation, and informs me that he has been bitten more or less 
severely hundreds of times without ever feeling any symptom of madness or 
any pain except natural suffering arising from the injury.” 


(To be continued.) 


CENTRAL VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


AT a meeting of the above Society, held on Thursday, November 7th, at 
Red Lion Square, the PRESIDENT introduced for discussion his experience 
of a prevailing equine skin disease, hoping for some elucidation of the true 
pathology of the malady from the other Fellows, whose range of experience of 
it was more extensive than his own. It assumed an epizootic form, affecting 
animals of from three to six years old, and differed from other skin affections by 
reason of the absence of pruritis, though there was local sensibility and 
soreness. The hypodermic condition being followed by papulation and 
superficial suppurative action, the papules were discrete ; locality, oftener the 
withers and back ; in size ranging from that of a pea to a hazel nut, being 
circumscribed and indurated. Once developed, there was a succession of 
papules and quick generation of pus continuing from three to fourteen days. 
The pus, epidermis, and plastic exudate ultimately dried into a thick brown 
scab, which, if prematurely removed, revealed ulceration ; if not disturbed, 
left a slight cicatrix. Some cases remained for months. In referring to two 
recent cases, the one a five-year-old horse on whose skin an eruption 
developed itself, had his rug removed to a five-year-old cob, which in a few 
days became severely affected, lasting several weeks. From this it appeared to 
be a contagious disease ; but lest too hasty a conclusion should be drawn from 
this, he might say that the day before using this rug the cob had been fed 
on Indian corn, to which at the present time he was inclined to attribute the 
malady rather than from applying the rug. Purulent matter and other 
disease products would, it was well known, excite an eruption on healthy 
skin. He had determined in his own mind that it was an Ecthyma ; the 
exact cause he had yet to learn. Other animals were more or less liable to 
Ecthyma. He had lately seen that disease in some sheep, where the lesions 
were identical with the malady described. Anything conducing to debility 
and systemic derangement might be the cause. As exciting causes expe- 
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rience pointed to mechanical and chemical irritants and the irritation of 
parasites. In conclusion, he hoped to excite all the interest the subject 
deserved at the hands of the Fellows. 

Mr. FLEMING said he came also to learn something respecting the malady, 
for although his regiment was stationed at the Regent’s Park Barracks—one 
of the most unhealthy situations, perhaps, in London—not a case had 
occurred there. The only case he had seen was that of a charger, a recent 
purchase from a dealer. From a brother officer at Bath he learned that the 
disease was a perfect nuisance there, and that the majority of the horses 
were affected. The dealers he had conversed with held it was contagious, 
and the President’s case rather supported that view. Also that unclipped 
horses suffered less than clipped ones. Did it equally affect saddle and 
harness horses? The dealers, who suffer most, did not appear to have had 
cases until they received foreign horses. That maize was the cause he could 
scarcely believe. 

The SECRETARY said his neighbourhood was near Mr. Fleming’s, and he 
had not met with or heard of a single case, and was even unaware of any 
epizootic till the President mentioned it. Speaking to Mr. F. Mavor that 
morning of it, he said, “ If you mean the ‘ Boil disease,’ my children have had 
it as well as the horses.” Mr. Daniel also told him he had had about 200 
cases, including some 20 in his own yard. They were chiefly American 
horses employed in tramway work. He had also examined the skin particu- 
larly for parasites, but with negative results; that in the process of 
recovery the particular hairs stood upright, and with the least pull were 
detached, leaving a vesicle. 

Mr. BURRELL, on reading the summons notice of the Meeting, was in 
some doubt as to the particular disease referred to, as in his experience 
there were two skin affections prevailing. One he would call “ Eczema ;” 
the other, above described, and which was also called “ Canadian boils,” 
was possibly due to a vegetable parasite allied to that of “ringworm.” He 
considered it contagious, and markedly so, as in an instance where a 
diseased horse was put in a stable wherein the clothing was used promis- 
cuously, and the affection went fairly through that stable. Had noticed it in 
saddle and harness horses equally, as well as among clipped and unclipped. 
He treated these so-called boils with tincture of iodine or sulphate of zinc. 

Mr. LAURENCE HAMILTON, M.R.C.S., asked if inoculation had been 
practised, and, if so, with what result? as that would settle the question as 
to contagiousness. As regards parasites and the search for them, he knew 
that in diseases of the human system, unless looked for in the early stages, 
they were most difficult to find—the affection of “ itch,” for instance—so that 
the search should not be abandoned because one man failed to find para- 
— He thought nothing was more likely than a dirty rug to convey the 
malady. 

Mr. FLEMING asked if the temperature was taken, or if the appetite was 
disturbed ; and also if the living skin was examined. The latter was easily 
done by clipping out small morsels—an almost painless operation—and 
quickly preparing them. He doubted the presence of parasites, because of 
the absence of irritation. He recommended inoculation and other experi- 
mental tests to decide whether the disease was transmissible. 

Mr. WOODGER, JUN., had but two cases, and they were American horses. 
He doubted maize food as a cause, or having any connection with it, for 
among some two thousand omnibus horses fed on it no cases had arisen. 
The two horses referred to were clipped, and the appearances were the 
same as in the President’s description. 

Mr. A. BROAD was particularly struck with the circular appearance of the 
sore after the scab fell off. The disease yielded to simple treatment, and the 
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constitution was undisturbed. One case was attended with circular patches 
over the sheath, and much discharge ; a scab appearing in the heel was 
accompanied by severe pain. Treated with sulphate of calcium and simple 
local wash it soon recovered. 

Mr. KING SHAW had had many cases, principally among tram-horses, 
nearly all Americans. The scab was like “ringworm.” One horse was 
nearly hairless. 

The PRESIDENT had been at some pains to ascertain if it was parasitic, 
and was careful not to express his opinion either way ; he was still testing it, 
and he would abandon the maize theory. The term Mr. Burrell had given it 
was inappropriate, a “ boil” bejng a different thing, for save in special cases 
the deeper skin structures were not affected, and there was no sloughing. 
Only in one instance had he witnessed constitutional disturbance. 

The discussion was then adjourned to the next meeting. Present, sixteen 
Fellows, three visitors. JAMES ROWE, Hon. Sec. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


At the monthly Council meeting held on December 11th, the Hon. W. 
EGERTON, M.P. (Chairman), reported that four competitors had 
entered for the Society’s veterinary prizes and medals. Dr. William 
Smith Greenfield had been appointed Professor Superintendent of the Brown 
Institution. Subject to the approval of the Governors of the Royal Veterinary 
College, the Committee were desirous of obtaining the services of the Inspec- 
tor of the College for the members on the usual terms, any special report 
required, or investigation of outbreak of disease, to be paid for like any other 
special report. The Committee recommend that the grant of £250 be made 
to carry out experiments on the nature and mode of propagation of anthra- 
coid diseases, under Dr. Burdon Sanderson. ‘The Committee further 
recommended that the Secretary be instructed to ascertain from the General 
Steam Navigation Company whether, and on what terms, they would 
place at the disposal of the Society a quarantine station for the reception of 
foreign animals entered for exhibition next year ; and also the terms on which 
the Company would provide special steamers for their conveyance. The 
Committee had met six times, and made six reports ; and they recommended 
that the following be the Committee for the ensuing year :—Earl Cathcart, 
General Viscount Bridport, Sir. M. White Ridley, Bart., the Hon. W. Egerton, 
Sir Brandreth Gibbs, Professor Brown, Mr. Chandos-Pole-Gell, Mr. W. 
Duguid, Dr. Wm. Smith Greenfield, Mr. M. J. Harpley, Colonel Kingscote, 
Mr. James Odams, Mr. G. H. Sanday, Mr. J. Burdon Sanderson, Professor 
Simonds, Mr. W. H. Wakefield, Mr. Wm. Wells, Mr. Jacob Wilson. 

The Hon. W. EGERTON added that it would be observed that the last 
paragraph but one alluded to the new orders which had just been issued, and 
in consequence of which it would be necessary to provide quarantine ground 
for animals coming from certain countries. In all probability (cattle plague 
having broken out in Germany) Holland and Belgium would be unable to 
send animals to the forthcoming exhibition ; but, assuming French cattle to 
be in a healthy state, of course, it was desirable that quarantine should be 
provided, and that proper regulations should be made. He did not think the 
Council could ask for a relaxation of any restrictions that might be deemed 
necessary. This report was adopted. 

The DUKE OF RICHMOND AND GORDON, K.G., said, in the first place he 
Inust apologise to the Council for not appearing to assist more in carrying 
on the business of a Society in which he took the deepest and most lively 
interest—an interest which he had inherited, and which he hoped to pass on 
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to those who came after him. He appeared before the Council of the Society 
now, partly as a member of that Council, partly as an agriculturist, but more 
particularly, probably, as Lord President of the Council; and he must say 
that when he received a copy of the proposed prize-list, he was struck with 
the inconsistency of his colleagues on the Council and in the Shorthorn 
Society, in issuing a prize sheet in which was included a list of prizes for a 
number of animals that were invited to come from foreign countries. With- 
out wishing to say anything personal to his colleagues, he thought they 
would all bear him out when he said that since he had had the honour of 
being Lord President of the Council, they had continually requested him to 
legislate for the prohibition of the importation of foreign animals. The views 
entertained by the Royal Agricultural Society and by the Shorthorn Society 
were these :—That to get rid of those diseases which, as they stated—and he 
thought perfectly rightly and justly—had affected so prejudicially their interests 
in this country, it would be necessary to pass a law enacting that all foreign 
animals should be slaughtered upon the other side of the water. (Hear, 
hear.) Of course it became his duty to look into the matter very closely, and 
he found it was impracticable to carry out those views; and he therefore 
endeavoured to find a mode of solving this difficulty, and accordingly he 
brought in what he thought a good measure, but which at the same time was 
a very stringent one. It dealt with foreign animals in a very active manner. 
That measure, however, did not pass through both Housesof Parliament ; it did 
eventually in a modified form, but still in a form which he believed would be 
extremely advantageous in the way of keeping down disease, and preventing 
it from appearing in this country. (Hear, hear.) He was perfectly aware 
that in consequence of the great kindness and hospitality which was shown 
in Paris to all their friends during the past year, it had been thought advisable 
to make some return to the foreigner for what he had done to us. (Hear, 
hear.) If that could be done with safety he would be the first to agree to it ; 
but he did not think that in doing so they would run any risk of disease being 
introduced into England, by admitting foreign animals with all the diseases 
which they could bring with them. That there was great danger in coming 
into contact with these animals, those who took any active part in the exhi- 
bition at Paris would, he was sure, be ready to admit. English animals went 
there free from disease, and came back with foot-and-mouth disease, so much 
so that he had to establish ‘a quarantine station near London, to receive them 
on their return ; and he was afraid that he had incurred the displeasure of 
some of his agricultural friends in the far north in consequence of their 
long detention in quarantine. There were certain countries from which no 
animal of any sort or kind could come at the present moment—viz., Russia, 
Austria, Italy, Greece, Turkey, and the Principalities. Then, again, no 
cattle could come from Belgium or Germany; and when the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act, 1878, came into operation, inasmuch as there was an 
outbreak of disease in Germany at the present moment, it was almost certain 
that on the Ist of January, Germany and Belgium would continue to be prohi- 
bited countries. Other foreign animals were slaughtered at the port of landing 
from all countries except Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Spain, and Portugal, 
and from America and Canada. The Act provided that animals coming from 
countries subject to slaughter might be sent for exhibition subject to quaran- 
tine regulations made under an Order in Council. The Order in Council 
provided that the landing, at a port, of foreign animals is subject to the 
following regulations : Theanimals must be accompanied by a declaration of 
owners, assignees, or agents, to the effect that the animals are intended for 
exhibition, acclimatisation or domestication ; secondly, the animals when 
landed are to be detained in the quarantine station for a certain period (which 
may be seven, ten, or fourteeen days, or any longer period, according to 
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circumstances) ; and, thirdly, when moved they are to be accompanied by a 
certificate of an inspector of the Privy Council that they are free from disease. 
These were the regulations issued under the Foreign Animals Order, and 
made under the provisions of the,Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act of this 
year; so that from a country like France, for example, they would be able to 
send animals for exhibition under these condititions, subject to such quaran- 
tine regulations as might be issued by the Privy Council ; and he thought 
the foreign exhibitors ought to know the exact regulations not only that 
had been made, but which might be made. It was quite obvious 
that the regulations which he might make would depend upon 
the state of matters at the time, but he thought it should also 
be shown to the foreigner that a country which was called a non- 
prohibited country to-day might be a prohibited country to-morrow ; and if 
a foreigner got up his animals with the intention of exhibiting in London 
next year, it might be necessary between this time and next June to declare 
his country a prohibited country ; therefore the foreign agriculturist ought 
to know the exact condition in which he might find himself. Before con- 
senting to admit foreign animals, very stringent regulations would be imposed 
by the Privy Council. Of course the Royal Agricultural Society would know 
that when he passed orders for quarantine they would be solid and dona 
fide, and that he was bound to carry out, under the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act, and by these Orders in Council, a real and dona fide quaran- 
tine. What he intended to do was to have such a quarantine as should, if 
possible, prevent us getting any foot-and-mouth disease into the show-yard 
at Kilburn. By some means or other, whether by the regulations which 
have been in operation, or by the more thorough inspection of trucks and 
railway stations, there has not been for some years so little foot-and-mouth 
disease in the country as there is at present ; and therefore he should be ex- 
tremely sorry if, by a too lavish hospitality to foreigners, we should bring 
over those diseases which foreign cattle were somewhat prone to. He would 
beg and urge upon the Council that before the prize-sheet was issued to the 
foreigner there should be a clear notice as to what he would undertake by 
entering his animals to be shown at Kilburn ; and that it was quite possible 
that, though he might enter his animals within the time specified, circum- 
stances might arise before the Exhibition took place which would entirely 
prevent his animals from coming to this side of the water. He understood 
that the Society were going to provide a quarantine station, but he appre- 
hended that would be done under the Orders in Council, and that some quaran- 
tine station might be provided nearer to London than Southampton. In any 
Orders in Council issued in accordance with the Act he should only make 
such regulations as he deemed necessary to prevent the introduction of 
diseases into the country. 

Mr. JACOB WILSON was sure that the very best thanks of the Council were 
due to the noble duke for attending the Council to give so complete a state- 
ment of his views ; but his Grace would doubtless admit that he had painted 
his picture in the darkest possible colours. With regard to the proposal to 
hold an international show, Mr. Wilson reminded the Council that on the 
occasion of the Society’s last exhibition in London, when the late Prince 
Consort was President, it was international, and it was therefore considered 
desirable to make the coming exhibition international, especially as they had 
had the honour of having the Prince of Wales as President. He did not 
think that English agriculturists had anything to fear from foreign compe- 
tition, but he thought that both Englishmen and foreigners might learn a 
great deal from an International Agricultural Exhibition. The whole question 
was, no doubt, of greater value to the consumer than to the producer of meat, 
and it was this view which induced the- Mansion House Committee to 
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offer the very handsome prizes for foreign stock and produce shown in the 
prize list, and otherwise to make the character of the show international. 
During the whole of the time when the subject was receiving the anxious 
consideration of the Stock Prizes Committee, it was un.lerstood that precau- 
tions of a very stringent character would have to be taken, and foreign 
Agricultural Societies had already been warned of the fact. He could not 
sit down without alluding to the charge of inconsistency brought against the 
Council of the Society, because the importation of specially selected animals 
for exhibition had always been contemplated by the Government ; and when 
the Council asked his Grace and the Government to bring in some measure 
to prevent diseases being introduced into the country, it had in its eye the 
scum of foreign animals which were imported in the ordinary course of trade 
from week to week, in vessels reeking with disease, and not animals 
specially selected for exhibition, in specially-chartered steamers. He begged 
to move the following resolution :—“ That the Privy Council be respectfully 
requested to inform the Society, as far as possible, under what conditions and 
regulations foreign animals from different countries will be allowed to be 
exhibited in the Society’s show-yard next year, in the event of the countries 
from which the animals are sent being declared free from disease at the time 
when the animals are exported.” 

The Hon. W. EGERTON thonght the Council should be satisfied with his 
Grace’s explanation, and the only thing they could do was to furnish the 
foreigner with particulars of all the regulations which might be enacted. 

Colonel KINGSCOTE seconded Mr. Wilson’s proposition. The offer of 
prizes for foreign animals had not emanated from the Society, but from the 
Mansion House committee, whose views the Council had endeavoured to 
carry out. The one object they had in view had been to bring over foreign 
animals under such regulations as happened to be in force at the time, what- 
ever they might be. The proposition of Mr. Wilson would be very useful, 
because the information it sought for would enable the Society to publish to 
the countries abroad exactly what they would have to expect if disease broke 
out in May or June. 

After a conversation, in which Mr. Randell, Mr. Dent, Mr. Pain, Earl 
Cathcart, and the Duke of Richmond took part, the Committee’s report, with 
the addition of Mr. Wilson’s motion, was unanimously adopted ; and, on the 
motion of the Hon. W. Egerton, the renewal of the veterinary grant of £250 
for the year 1879, for general purposes and for special scientific inquiries, was 
also agreed to. 


THE SCOTTISH METROPOLITAN VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE quarterly meeting of this Association was held on Wednesday, the 4th 
December, in the London Hotel, Edinburgh. Professor Baird, of the Dick 
Veterinary College, presided, and there was a fair attendance of members. 
The following gentlemen were elected office-bearers for the ensuing year :— 
President, Mr. R. Rutherford, Edinburgh; Vice-Presidents, Mr. Aitken, Edin- 
burgh ; Mr. Balfour, Kirkcaldy ; and Mr. Mitchell, Bathgate ; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Mr. John McFadyean, of the Dick Veterinary College, re-elected. 

The SECRETARY reported that in accordance with the resolution passed at 
the previous meeting, he had issued circulars to the members of the profes- 
sion in Scotland, soliciting subscriptions towards the Fleming Testimonial 
Fund. He regretted to state that the appeal had not met with so liberal a 
response as might have been expected. The subscriptions which he had re- 
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ceived were as follows :—Professor Walley, £1 1s. ; Professor Baird, £1 Is.; 
Mr. J. R. U. Dewar Midmar, Aberdeenshire, £1 Is. ; Mr. Mitchell, Stranraer, 
£11s.; Mr. Archibald Baird, Edinburgh, £1 1s. ; Mr. John McFadyean, £1 Is. 
The Secretary was instructed to remit the amount to the treasurer of the 
Fleming Testimonial Fund, London. 

A motion was carried to the effect that copies of the rules and regulations 
of “The National Veterinary Benevolent and Mutual Defence Society” be 
obtained and circulated among the members of the Association. 

The SECRETARY gave notice that at the next meeting he would move the 
following resolution :—“ That this Association take steps to further the return 
to the Council of Members of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons of 
Members to represent the Scottish section of the profession.” 

Mr. RUTHERFORD related the history ofa case of open hock joint in a mare 
which had been successfully treated by means of shellac dressing. He also 
drew attention to a case of so-called Azoturia, in which he attributed very suc- 
cessful results to the administration of chloroform to prevent struggling and 
allay the severe muscular spasms. 

Professor WALLEY expressed an opinion that the word “Azoturia” was 
a misnomer, and did not indicate the true pathology of the affection, the 
symptoms of which, he contended, were purely those of acute Uremia. He 
thought it an important part of the treatment to promptly evacuate the blad- 
der and inject a dilute alkaline solution. This had by his recommendation 
been done in the case alluded to by Mr. Rutherford. 

Mr. ROBERTSON, Kelso, stated that in his experience the disease usually 
had a fatal termination if paralysis set in before the animal could be got to 
the stable or medical aid summoned, and that the administration of 
cathartics had been attended with the greatest success. He thought that 
further investigation into the pathology of the disease was desirable. It was 
generally stated that there was no albumin present in the urine, but in several 
analyses made for him by Professor Dewar, albumin was found in consider- 
able quantity. 

Professor WALLEY exhibited a fibrous tumour weighing 36 lbs., which had 
been removed from the abdominal cavity of a sheep. It was of an enormous 
size, and on section it was found to have undergone a considerable amount of 
softening in its central portion. 

Mr. ROBERTSON, in continuation of the paper on “ Arthritic or Joint Disease 
in Young Stock,” read by him at the previous meeting, proceeded as follows :— 

In any attempt to arrive at a correct estimate of those causes which are 
the chief factors in the induction of this morbid condition, it is certainly more 
advisable to take a large or liberal view of the subject than to confine our 
attention to a few isolated cases of its manifestation ; to those, in fact, which 
admit of explanation probably by considering the action of more than one 
adverse condition. No doubt cases exhibiting in most of their features the 
characteristic symptoms and changes ofthis too well-known and fatal malady 
are often, or it may be regularly, met with every season and amongst all 
herds, and may be capable of explanation by reference to some peculiar 
idiosyncrasy ‘or constitutional defect of individual animals, operated on by 
very diverse extrinsic influences. This, however, is not the condition we are 
called upon to consider. When large numbers of animals, possessing very 
varied individual constitutional peculiarities, and subject to much variations as 
to external influence, become the subjects of special organic changes, the causes 
of this morbid action, we apprehend, must be looked for in some special and 
largely operating adverse influence. 

_In the remarks which I formerly made regarding the pathology of this 
disease, you may recollect that I directed your attention to several received 
opinions as to the nature of the malady—opinions entertained by those who, 
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considering their knowledge and opportunities, may be regarded as best abie 
to form an opinion thereon. First, we noticed that view which regards this 
arthritic disease as essentially rheumatic in its nature. Second, that which re- 
gards all the structural changes, &c., as resulting from, or but the natural 
sequelze—under certain conditions—of, a scrofulous diathesis. Thirdly, the 
one in which it is looked upon as simply metastatic Pyzmia, the result of 
prevalent Omphalo-phlebitis and umbilical Thrombosis. Fourthly, that 
estimate of it which gives it rather the character of a developmental disease 
evidencing a want of formative power in tissue production and elaboration, 
and intimately connected with a faulty regimen ofone or both parents. The 
two latter views of the nature of enzootic Arthritis of young stock are those 
which at the present time probably receive the greatest amount of support, 
and it is to these, the pyzemic and the dietetic, that I would more particularly 
request you to look at this time, not because I regard the rheumatic or scro- 
fulous as undeserving of attention, but rather because of our limited time, 
and the greater probability or present belief, that in one or other of these 
views we will find the true cause of this malady. 

As I have already said, there is no doubt of the existence of metastatic 
Pyzmia in the great majority of the cases of this arthritic disease, and particu- 
larly so in all outbreaks of an enzootic type. It is also equally certain that 
accompanying, or it may be preceding, the general and local arthritic symp- 
toms, we very frequently find inflammation of the veins and other structures 
of the umbilical cord, and occasionally also, thrombosis of the umbilical and 
other veins. That the origin of this morbid condition of the structures of 
the umbilical cord, and those other changes in the general vascular system, 
may in certain instances owe their existence and have as a starting point the 
inoculation with septic matter through themedium of an openumbilicus, we are 
free to admit ; but that in every case this inoculation is the cause and origin 
of the disseminated abscesses, and the state of general Pyzmia, I must be 
allowed to say that to my mind there is not as yet sufficient evidence to place 
this conclusion beyond doubt. If to inoculation alone we are to look for the 
origin of omphalo thrombro’phlebitis, diffuse abscesses, and general suppura- 
tive action, ~ are we to account for, and to what cause are we to look for 
a similar condition in the foetus during intra-uterine life ? 

Again, many cases may be observed where both the constitutional and 
local symptoms of the disease are well marked, and where the structural 
lesions peculiar to every well-marked outbreak are present, including the 
usual tissue changes within and around the articulations, multiple abscesses 
in the liver and spleen, hyperplasia of lymphatic glands, thrombosis of large 
and small veins, alterations in serous membranes, &c., with an absence 
of any well-marked change in the umbilical cord. If a inoculation from 
without by septic material through medium of the umbilicus, resulting in 
purulent Omphalo-thrombo-phlebitis, diffuse abscesses, and a state of 
general Pyzemia, is to be regarded as the only source, and is indicative of the 
true nature of this enzootic Arthritis of young stock, we should hardly expect 
that its appearance amongst these young animals would be so frequently 
accompanied by so many marked and serious conditions of ill-health in the 
breeding animals, their dams, as it really is. Although the evidence in support 
of the pyzemic origin, starting from inoculation of this arthritic disease, is 
powerful and well assorted, and although it is at the present time well handled 
and supported by some of the ablest scientific veterinarians, I must say that 
at the present time I am not so satisfied that we are perfectly correct in 
assigning to it this and no other origin, or even in placing this external septic 
influence in its power of operation above every other, as I was in 1863, when 
my attention was first particularly directed to it. It seems rather that the 
weight of evidence is pointing in the direction of diet as the source to which 
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we ought to look for the chief cause of the disease. That we ought to re- 
gard it as a disease of mal-nutrition, having its origin during intra-uterine 
life, closely associated with or dependant on an unhealthy condition of one or 
both parents, this state of ill-health, again, being the result of a faulty 
dietary. 

There are several lines of argument in support of this view, which might 
profitably be considered. I will, however, at this time merely direct you to 
give some little attention to two of these. 1st. The fact that in all well-marked 
enzootic outbreaks of this disease amongst sheep, the ewes are rarely if ever 
in a state of well-established or robust health ; very often they are sufferers 
to a great extent from serious systemic disorders. 2nd. That this particular 
arthritic disease can be produced at will in lambs by a particular dietary of 
the ewes. Anything strikingly abnormal in connection with the ewes where 
arthritic disease has occurred amongst the lambs, may not appear 
until after parturition ; but immediately succeeding the accomplishment of 
this act, and coincidently with the appearance of disease in the progeny, it 
is an exceedingly common thing to meet with serious and extensively distri- 
buted disease in the former. Malignant parturient fever has been noted by 
some observers ; in my own experience the morbid conditions have been 
chiefly associated with the assimilatory system, anzemia with structural altera- 
tion of the liver ,being the most common and extensively distributed. 
Neither this diseased condition, nor these structural alterations, can be 
regarded as purely post-parturient changes. Attention once directed to the 
subject by the ocurrence of a few cases, a very cursory examination of the 
entire flock, will generally satisfy any one only moderately skilled in the 
management of these animals, that their condition is the reverse of satisfac- 
tory. The diseased condition only culminates with the act of parturition as 
a rule, although there are many that succumb to the systemic weakness 
during the latter weeks of gestation. 

From observations and the notes which I have kept of certain flocks, I 
feel satisfied that the general debility from anzemia, andthe structural changes 
in the liver, originate at a period long antecedent to parturition. That breed- 
ing arid pregnant animals, so decidedly anzemiated and exhibiting so marked 
hepatic disease, should give birth to weak and structurally defective pro- 
geny, is not to be wondered at. That lambs born of ewes so circumstanced 
should become the subjects of enzootic Arthritis, in which a marked 
feature is the existence of badly developed and ill elaborated tissue, the ele- 
ments of which are prone to retrogressive and degenerative changes, seems 
only the natural result of the law “that like produces like.” It is rathe 
interesting, too, to note that many changes and abnormal conditions observer 
in the vascular system of the lambs suffering from arthritic disease seem but 
the counterpart of those we meet with in their dams. Bollinger and those 
who hold with him lay great stress on general and particular thrombosis as 
a diagnostic feature of this disease in all young animals ; now it is not 
uncommon to find in those ewes which have sunk anzmiated either before 
or after parturition, thrombosis of some of the larger veins, as the iliacs and 
cave. This condition may be either partial or complete, while that the 
masses of fibrin plugging the vessels are not Zost-mortem results seems most 
probable, both from the character of the coagula themselves and the condi- 
tion of the walls of the blood tubes. It is not meant to be asserted that in 
every outbreak of this malignant joint disease in lambs, the ewes will invari- 
ably be found sufferers from anemia and organic disease of the liver ; still, 
I have no hesitation in saying, that in every well-marked inroad of 
any particular flock, the general health and constitutional vigour of 
the ewes is below par. The particular form in which this want 
of yigour shows itself may vary. I have most frequently seen it deve- 
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loping in some disturbed or diseased condition of the assimilatory systems. 
In support of the assertion which I have made, that arthritic disease in 
lambs may be produced at will by a particular dietary of the breeding ewes, 
I will endeavour shortly to give you the account of the treatment, during a 
few seasons, of a rather large flock of high-bred Border Leicesters, together 
with a simple statement of the diseases occurring at parturition, and an idea 
of the death-rate in both ewes and lambs. I may also tell you that any 
deviations from the ordinary treatment of breeding ewes were undertaken 
with a view to the prevention of disease in bothewes and lambs. The lands 
on which these sheep were kept were in high condition, manurially rich ; no 
grasses were grown on the lands but Italian rye-grass and clovers. From 
the state of cultivation, the grass on which the ewes were pastured during 
winter was invariably rough, rank, and full of growth ; on these pastures they 
were chiefly kept. During spring they might have some turnips on the 
breaks, and at lambing the roots were laid down to them on grass. All ewes 
which had been on these lands for two or three years were sufferers from 
hepatic disease, in the older animals complicated with ascites. Every year, 
that is every year until the modifications of diet to be presently mentioned 
were attempted, there was at parturition a very serious loss of both ewes and 
lambs. The causes of death in the latter were—tst. This arthritic disease we 
have been considering in conjunction with purulent omphalitis ; 2nd. Con- 
gestive fever, with occasionally local blood extravasations. In the former it 
was almost invariably anzemia, with structural disease of the liver and an 
occasional outbreak of parturient fever. 

After long observation, much inquiry, and thought, I felt satisfied that the 
chief cause of the excessive fatality amongst the lambs was mainly to be 
attributed to the condition of the ewes, and that this again was largely influ- 
enced by their dietary during gestation. Acting upon this conviction, means 
were taken in late autumn to have the pastures on which the ewes were chiefly 
to be kept during the winter ‘ run up,’ z.e.,to have the grass well eaten down ; 
on this the ewes were placed in rather large numbers, so that the plants would 
have little chance of attaining to any luxuriance while they remained there. 
On this grass, however, the ewes were dependant only to a very moderate 
extent for their support. This was supplied to them chiefly by a mixture of 
hay and oat straw cut together, and, as circumstances seemed to indicate, a 
proportion of some cake and other artificial food. As parturition approached 
a moderate supply of turnips was allowed, which was continued for some time 
when with their lambs in young grass. When these conditions were followed 
out with anything like faithfulness, the state of matters at parturition was 
very much more satisfactory than under the usual routine. The number of 
cases of arthritic disease was reduced to a minimum, while the death-rate of the 
ewes could be looked upon without positive alarm. Once when the lambing 
season had been got through with remarkably little loss amongst both ewes 
and lambs, a return was made next winter to the usual full feeding on winter- 
grown grasses with no artificial food. This was succeeded by aspring show- 
ing an unprecedentedly high death-rate amongst both lambs and ewes. The 
causes of this loss were the same they had ever been when the same treat- 
ment had been pursued. It is not, however, entirely through medium of the 
breeding and pregnant animal that faulty dietary seems to operate in the pro- 
duction of defective and ill-elaborated tissue formation in the young. There 
seems good reasons for believing that a like train of influences are imparted 
to our male stock animals by want of a correct appreciation of the dietetic 
conditions necessary for the development and maintenance of perfectly 
healthy animal existence. 

There can be little doubt that the best of our male stock animals, particu- 
larly those of the varieties in the several classes which by general consent 
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are regarded as the most highly developed and improved, are in much per- 
taining to their constitutional vigour and powers of procreation not a little 
impaired by the system of dietary to which they are subjected. It is not to 
the developing or perfecting of the best qualities of these several animals, 
or of the particular species, that attention is as a rule chiefly directed, but 
rather to the production of simply fat animals. We are well aware that fat 
tends to obscure much that may be wanting in external conformation in ex- 
hibitions and show-yards. ” 

At this point Mr. Robertson had, through lack of time, to bring his paper 
toaclose. In response to a desire which was generally expressed, he con- 
sented to continue his remarks at a future meeting and the discussion on the 
subject was therefore till such a time adjourned. J. MCFADYEAN, Sec. 


LIVERPOOL VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE usual quarterly meeting of this Association was held at the Medical 
Institute, Hope Street, on Friday, November 15th, 1878. William Whittle, 
Esq, President, in the chair. 

here were present—Messrs. Reynolds, Morgan, Elam, Moore, Watson, 
Stevenson, Townson, Lloyd, and Chisnall. of Liverpool; John Gerrard, Market 
Deeping ; T. Greaves, P. Taylor, W. A. Taylor, S. Locke, E. Faulkner, and 
A. Prescott, of Manchester ; W. Dacre, Altrincham ; W. Woods, Wigan ; 
J. H. Welsby, West Derby; Jas. Moore, senr., London ; W. H. Roughs- 
edge and J. S. Menzies, St. Helens; H. Barnes, Malpas; Jas. Storrar, 
Chester ; P. E. Rothwell, Woolton ; Lewis, Tarparley ; and the Secretary. 

Letters of apology were received from Professors McCall and Axe ; 
Messrs. H. J. Cartwright, T. Hopkins, T. Taylor, G. Heyes, E. Nuttall, W. 
A. Cartwright, T. Roberts, W. G. Schofield, M. J. Harpley, A. H. Santy, L. 
Butters, J. B. Wolstenholme, G. Carless, W. Lewis, and J. Lawson. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. Messrs. 
Stevenson and Chisnall, of Liverpool, and Lewis, of Tarporley, were unani- 
mously elected members of the Association. 

The Committee of the Fleming Testimonial Fund gave in their report, and 
after considerable discussion the Committee were instructed to confer with 
the Committee appointed by the Lancashire Association, in order to determine 
what further action should be taken regarding it. 

Mr. GERRARD then read a paper entitled “ Remarks, Anatomical, Physio- 
logical, and Pathological, on Parturient Apoplexy,” of which the following is 
a copy :— 

Man has somewhere been said to be a gregarious being, that is to say, he 
loves to assemble in flocks, and it may be that owing to this common 
infirmity, or rather common instinct of cur nature, I am here to-day. 

Certain it is that, whatever my motives may be—not being a member of 
your society, or indeed any other society—I feel that I owe you an apology 
or explanation for my appearance here. 

Well, it is simply this. Some time in the month of last March, in writing 
a friendly letter to your Secretary, I chanced to make some remarks on the 
“germ theory of disease in its relation to Splenic Fever,” and he, with that 
instinctive eye to business which I suppose all secretaries of veterinary 
medical associations possess, suggested that I should write a paper on the 
subject, and come over and read it at your May meeting. 

Pressure of business, no less than the intricate and abstruse nature of the 
subject, prevented me from complying with his suggestion, and he very gene- 
rously gave me another three months. 
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I found, however, that the progress of discovery in relation to this vital 
controversy was so rapid, the subject itself so extensive and intricate, that I 
was compelled to give up the attempt, and that the more especially as it had 
been quite recently brought under your notice by one of the greatest lights 
on veterinary matters in these regions. For although men have speculated 
for thousands of years on the mystery of the origin of life, and although 
modern discovery and speculation have multiplied our means of being able 
to form a judgment on this subject, we seem still as far as ever from an 
agreement ; and it would seem but the result of a proper modesty on our 
ma to stand aside until these intellectual gladiators and scientific savams 

ave definitely discerned and described the movements of ultimate molecules, 
or the evolution of living protoplasm from non-living matter. 

As that arrangement could not be carried out, I began to think I was free; 
but he, with that persistent determination said to be characteristic of his 
countrymen, continued to importune me, so that at last I was obliged to 
yield to his solicitations, and choose a more homely and practical 
theme. 

I find, however, gentlemen, that apart from his importunities, you had a 
claim upon me—I had read and heard your discussions and partaken of your 
hospitality, so that I could not consistently refuse to try at least to repay 
you by undertaking to introduce some subject, if with no other object than to 
raise a discussion. For I presume that it is one of the main objects of such 
associations, not so much to instruct, as to exercise the mental powers, by 
placing a subject before the various minds who compose it, and thus enable 
them to focus the rays of light passing through the different media, so that 
truth may be attained by argumentative investigation. 

But I can assure you, gentlemen, it was only after a great deal of hesita- 
tion, and not a little inconvenience on my part, with a persistent determina- 
tion on his, that I undertook the honourable duty of occupying this place. I 
am too conscious of my inability to fill this place, usually filled by authors, 
editors, principals, and professors, or to offer anything fitted to occupy the 
time, or command the interest of an audience accustomed to be fed on the 
cream of experience, or the teachings of philosophy. 

I have no academic utterances to give forth, no minute microscopical ob- 
servations to chronicle, but my remarks will be the simple cogitations of a 
hard-worked country practitioner on an important and by no means unusual 
pathological condition—a condition with which I presume a good many of 
you are practically familiar. 

And my reasons for selecting this subject for your consideration are—first, 
because I have lately had an unusual number of cases of this disease ; and 
secondly, having had my attention specially directed thereby to a new theory 
of the disease propounded by that remarkable man, George Fleming, in his 
lately published work, “ Veterinary Obstetrics ”—a man so untiring in his 
efforts for the good of the profession, and so encyclopedic in his knowledge, 
as to make one almost wonder if he eats, drinks, and sleeps like other men. 

Of the importance or utility of the subject I need not enlarge. 

To all those engaged in country practice, and who often have to face the 
humiliating fact of frequent inability to cure, it is hardly possible to exag- 
gerate the importance of a correct knowledge of the nature of this most 
interesting and frequently fatal malady. 

And even when viewed by the lights of physiology and pathology, its 
phenomena afford food for reflection and room for speculation to some of the 
largest minds engaged in the study of medicine ; for it is at once one of the 
most abstruse and intricate conditions in the whole domain of pathological 
physiology: occurring, as it does, in the bovine female only, and only in 
certain well-defined conditions in her,—alike interesting for the frequency 
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and fatality of the attack, no less than the suddenness of termination. And 
even although by the lights of physiology and pathology we may hot be able 
to combat or cure such a complex condition as it is admitted to be, it behoves 
us all, as men claiming to belong to a learned profession, to know everything 
we can regarding it, and be able to render a reasonable and intelligent ex- 
planation of its phenomena when called upon so to do. And no explanation 
can be considered reasonable or intelligent now-a-days, unless it accords with 
the Frenchman’s dictum, “That no scientific theory can be considered 
complete, until it is so clear that it can be explained to the first man you 
meet in the street.” ; 

Nor is it any reproach to our branch of medical science if we are unable to 
cope with this fell destroyer in the matter of cure, when we reflect on the 
many incurable conditions to which the human family is subject, with its 
more highly-trained medical attendants and investigators. 

Think of the loathsome and awfully fatal malady of Parturient Fever in the 
human female, which seems to laugh and mock at all attempts to stay its 
deadly ravages. 

The few remarks I shall have to make, may doubtless be regarded by 
many practical-minded men here as too theoretical. Without anticipating 
your conclusions, however, I may be permitted to say that there is too much 
prejudice in the present day against the man of theory by the men who 
glory in the euphemistic phrase of “ practical,” and who sneer at all advances 
in pathology. It may be true of some theoretical men that they do not suc- 
ceed in practice as those who cannot theorise so well ; but this only shows 
that there must be some peculiar idiosyncrasy in their mental or physical 
constitution, and by no means proves that a man who can take the most 
comprehensive views of the science of medicine and surgery cannot also carry 
them into practice. 

Indeed, if we examine the writings. of the most eminent surgeons and 
physicians, we shall find that they were eminent men of theory. 

Cullen, some hundred years ago, makes some very appropriate remarks 
on this very subject. He says :—“ Every one now-a-days pretends to neglect 
theory and to stick to observation. But the first is in talk only, for every 
man has his theory, good or bad, which he occasionally employs ; and the 
only difference is that weak men who have little extent of ability for, or who 
have had little experience in reasoning, are most liable to be attached to 
frivolous theories ; but the truly judicious practitioners and good observers 
are such as have the most extensive views of the animal economy, and know 
best the true account of the present state of theory, and therefore know best 
where to stop in the application of it.” 

If, as Herschel says, knowledge saves us from futile and inglorious effort, 
it widely opens to us ways of success which are closed to ignorance. 

With the name “ Parturient Apoplexy” we need not cavil, for as it suffi- 
ciently indicates its nature in both symptoms and appearances as borne out 
by Autopsies, we think it as appropriate as any hitherto applied. True, we 
do not always find a serous and sanguinous effusion on nerve centres ; but in 
fifteen cases out of twenty, if properly examined, we shall discover such ap- 
pearances as leave no room to doubt of its apoplectic nature, the principal 
question to settle being the cause of the apoplectic symptoms and 
appearances. 

It may be necessary to state, however, that we exclude from this designa- 
tion several states of a complicated character occurring at and after parturi- 
tion: such as, Metritis, Metro-Peritonitis, and the fever arising from such 
conditions, generally caused by wounds and bruises to the membrane lining 
the genital passages in the act of parturition. 

These run a different course, and present different and well-defined symp- 
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toms and appearances. We also exclude from this designation the inability 
to rise or properly use the hind extremities, frequently found after parturition, 
known as Adynamia nervosa generalis, and arising from weakness or want 
of tone in the system, when debilitated from bad or insufficient food and 
after having given birth to twins, and rarely associated with fever or any 
brain symptoms, and generally amenable to treatment. 

Limiting and defining our subject thus, we will pass on to consider the 
nature of “ Parturient Apoplexy,” viewed by the light of recent reasoning and 
research, and by facts furnished by experience. 

The deductive method in medicine is fast giving place to the inductive. 
Hypothesis must give place to facts, and from facts we must rise to general 
inferences, if we wish to found pathological laws on a solid and enduring 
basis. 

Before noticing some of the established facts in connection with this dis- 
ease, it may be as well to pass in review a few of the various theories that 
have been advanced regarding its etiology. 

They are necessarily numerous, but we shall only notice a few of the most 
prominent, or those that have taken the greatest hold on the public or profes- 
sional mind. 

There is, 1st. The Theory of Debility or Weakness. 

2nd. The Septic Theory. 
3rd. The Anatomical Theory ; and 
4th. The Ganglionic Threoy. y 

First. The theory of debility or weakness.—This is scarcely worthy of being 
called a theory, or of being brought under your notice. It is so called on 
account of the most prominent symptom of the disease, the inability to rise 
or stand, but it does not attempt to fathom the cause of this debility. I 
should not have brought it to your notice, were it not that it has possession of 
the minds of a great number of people in the eastern counties, and even 
some members and a fellow of the R.C.V.S. ; and the theory they propound 
is only equalled in inanity by the treatment they prescribe, viz., to abstain 
from milking any animal for a day or two after calving, for, say they, “If 
you milk cows you weaken them, and cause them to drop.” I never could 
meet with any one, either member or fellow, who could give any explanation 
of how the taking away of formed material in the shape of milk from any 
animal, especially when the gland is distended, could produce or account for 
‘any of the symptoms of this disease. 

Such treatment, if extensively carried out, would threaten the extinction of 
the bovine race ; for it is the principal object of the secretion, as destined by 
nature, to nourish the offspring, and, if this be denied them, as it must be if 
they carry out their theory, their numbers would assuredly decline, and the 
survivors sadly deteriorate. 

One can scarcely help wondering how such ideas could be seriously enter- 
tained, and it is astounding to think that at this time of day there should be 
a member or fellow of the R.C.V.S. so ignorant of the facts and well-recog- 
nised laws of physiology and pathology. Yet so it is. 

In connection with this, and in contrast thereto, I may mention the pro- 
cedure of a practical man. Most of you will have heard of Mr. Fowler, a 
large importer of Alderney and Guernsey cows, which are regarded by some 
as very susceptible of this disease. Well, his preventive is to never allow 
the cows to go “dry,” but keep milking them right on to calving ; and it is 
reported that he has never had a case since he adopted this plan. 

Secondly. The theory of Septikemia—This theory pre-supposes the de- 
velopment within the system of a poisonous principle—bacterial or otherwise 
—arising from theretained lochial discharges, orthe retrograde metamorphosis 
of uterine tissue. 
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It is closely connected with the theory of fatty degeneration lately pro- 
pounded by an American brother, who describes it as an immense develop- 
ment of fatty particles within the muscular fasciculi, so as to diminish the 
contractile power of the muscles: that after the expulsion of the foetus the 
uterine muscles are unable to contract sufficiently, and the retained débris 
goes on to putrefaction. This is suddenly absorbed and develops the disease. 
It is true that the muscular fibres of the uterus undergo, after parturition, a 
fatty metamorphosis, in consequence of which they almost all melt down and 
disappear ; so that in the brief space of a week or ten days the whole organ 
dwindles down and diminishes to nearly its original dimensions. 

It is a well-known fact that a mare will conceive again—and as readily as 
at any time—on the ninth day after parturition ; but this is a normal process, 
purely physiological in its origin, and takes place in all healthy — And 
it so happens that in cases of this disease—“ Parturient Apoplexy ”—the 
uterus seems to be well advanced in this retrograde metamorphosis, so that 
it is evident we must look somewhere else for a cause. Nor does the theory 
of the development of a toxic agent within the system find any confirmation 
in the history, symptoms, or appearances of a typical case of the disease. 

I confess that, finding albumin in the urine on several occasions, I was 
somewhat inclined to a similar view ; but recent cases, in which it has been 
absent, have convinced me that it is by no means a constant factor in the 
disease ; although its constant presence in puerperal convulsions in the human 
female, and in connection with Jara- and hemz-Plegia is an acknowledged fact 
in obstetric pathology. 

If the disease were of septic origin, we should find it after difficult and first 
parturitions, where the traumatic lesions favour the development of toxemia, 
and where albuminuria is a constant condition. 

True, if we have a very fat cow down with this disease, we are less likely 
to get her up than one in fair or lean condition. But this, I consider, is 
owing to the want of tone in the system, or the deficiency of disease-resisting 
power, arising from fatty degeneration of the heart, arteries, and other 
important organs, which is always present in such subjects. But, indeed, we 
rarely have a very fat cow down with this disease, unless her milking capa- 
bilities are highly developed, and it is a well-known fact that a cow having a 
tendency to lay on fat has little aptitude for the formation of milk. Our 
high-bred shorthorn cows very rarely go down with this disease ; and in this 
connection I may state to you the experience of a shorthorn breeder of thirty 
years’ standing. Robert Searson, Esq., late of Cranmore Lodge, Deeping St. 
James, had a very good herd of shorthorns, and bred successfully for thirty 
years. During ali that time he never had a case of “ Parturient Apoplexy,” 
his principal difficulty being the tendency to fatten and give over-breeding 
manifested in his best cows ; and, on the other extreme, a tendency to Tuber- 
culosis, arising from prolonged lactation. 

Before he began to breed pure shorthorns he was very much troubled with 
“drop” after calving, and after he gave over—some seven years ago—he had 
a return of the old visitor. 

These facts, I think, prove pretty conclusively that the fatty degeneration 
theory “ will not ”—as a critic remarks—“ hold water.” . 

Nor is Professor Lyman more happy in his explanation of his theory, 
when he states that the symptoms of the disease, in the early stages, “are 
due to Phlebitis or Thrombosis,” and that “the disintegration of the clot and 
the discharge into the circulating medium of this product” is the true and 
only source of the disease.” 

If this were “the true and only theory” of the disease, very few parturient 
animals would escape, for the involution of the uterus by fatty degeneration 
is a phenomenon in all. And even although Phlebitis and Thrombosis might 
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occur in some—for it is by no means proved that it takes place in any of our 
patients—-we have no phlegmasia dolens in them—it does not follow that 
Septikemia must follow as a consequence; nay, rather we should expect 
Embolism and its attendant evils. 


(To be continued.) 





Surispruvence, 


DISPUTED DENTITION. 
MURDOCH @. SWANN. 


This was a case heard at the Leeds County Court on October 4th last, in 
which the plaintiff was Mr. R. W. Murdoch, veterinary surgeon, Leeds, and 
who sued Mr. E. W. Swann, iron merchant, Middlesbro’, for the sum of 
£3 4s. 6d., for professional services rendered during January, 1877. There 
was a counter-claim set up for £50 for negligence, the plaintiff having, as the 
defendant alleged, wrongly certified the age of a certain horse to be rising 
five years old when he was only rising four. 

Mr. West, barrister, appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. Ferns, solicitor, for 
the defendant. Before the case had been opened, His Honour asked the 
advocates if they did not think it was a case for an assessor, who could bring 
his knowledge of horses to bear on the case. Mr. Ferns intimated his wil- 
lingness to accede to that course. 

Mr. West said he did not think it was a case for reference, but rather a 
question of law, and added that both of the assessors to the Court we reen- 
gaged in the case. 

Mr. Ferns: It will be the same thing to me which ever way it is. 

Mr. West: I have got round me to-day professors and veterinary sur- 
geons, and it would be like throwing twelve trumps away, and giving the 
defendant the chance of playing another game. 

All witnesses on both sides were then ordered out of court, and the case 
was proceeded with. 

Mr. West said the plaintiff, who was a veterinary surgeon, and had been 
practising in Leeds for a number of years, had been instructed by the de- 
fendant at various times to examine horses for him. On the 13th, 15th, 
16th, and 17th of January, 1877, he rendered professional services. The 
plaintiff, following out the defendant’s instructions, examined a bay gelding 
on the 18th of January at Messrs. Parsons’, horse-dealers, Leeds. The item 
in the bill for the services rendered on that day was disputed by the-de- 
fendant, who, the learned counsel understood, had set up a counter-claim. 
He then called the following evidence :— 

ROBERT WALTER MURDOCH, the plaintiff, said, in answer to Mr. West, he 
was a member of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and was practis- 
ing in Butts Court, Leeds, where he had been for a number of years. In 
consequence of instructions which he had received from the defendant, he 
had attended Messrs. Heppers’ horse repository, Leeds, and Mr. Binns’, 
horse-dealers’ stables, in Leeds, for the purpose of examining and trying 
horses on the different days between the 13th and 17th of January, 1877. On 
the 18th January he examined a horse at Parsons Bros., horse-dealers’ stables 
in Leeds, for the defendant, and gave a certificate of the result of his exami- 
nation to the following effect :—“ By this I certify that I have this day ex- 
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amined a bay gelding. I find the said gelding to be rising five years old. 
Sound with the exception of splints on the inside of both fore-legs, which, in 
my opinion, will not cause lameness.” 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ferns: The horse he examined at Parsons’ was at 
the defendant’s own request. 

Mr. Ferns: Did you examine the horse’s mouth?—Yes, or I could not 
have certified him to be rising five years old. 

Are the teeth in a young horse’s mouth the general indications of his age? 
—They are supposed to be. : 

Had any teeth been taken out of this horse’s mouth ?—Teeth had been 
taken out to allow other ones to come up. 

Is that a practice among hérse-dealers when they want to pass a horse off 
to be older than what he really is >—Yes. 

What teeth are extracted in order to give the mouth this altered appear- 
ance ?—The milk, lateral, or corner incisors. 

Did you notice in this instance whether any of the corner incisors had 
been extracted ?—Yes, I did. 

Did you point that out to your employer ?—No, it was not necessary. 

Seeing that some incisors had been removed, was not that an indication 
that there was an attempt at fraud on the part of some one ?—It must have 
been. The idea was to make the horse look a little older than he really was. 
It is what is called a “doctored ” mouth. 

Well, now, seeing that, why did you not tell Mr. Swann that there had 
been some “doctoring” ?—The permanent corner incisors were in the jaw and 
re about half an inch, which indicated the horse was rising five 
years old. 

? Were you paid by Messrs. Parsons ?>—No ; I was not paid. Do youthink 
I do such things? 

You did not receive money?—Do you think I was bribed to pass this 
horse ? 

Have you been employed by Messrs. Parsons ?—I have. 

Are you their veterinary surgeon ?>—No. 

In what capacity have you been employed by them?—I have been 
employed in examining horses, and in treating diseases. 

You observed the appearance of the horse’s mouth and teeth, and yet you 
never told your employer ?—I told him it was rising five years old. 

Will you swear you thought it was rising five years old?—Yes, I will. 
That was my opinion. 

Would you be surprised to hear the horse was only rising four years old ?— 
I might have been mistaken in my judgment. 

Did you converse with any one about this horse’s mouth ?—Not that I know 
of, or can remember. 

Do you remember Mr. Swann writing to you about this matter ?—Yes, it 
was on April gth, 1877. 

The letter was then put in, and read as follows :—“ The horse you examined 
for me at Parsons’ I find is only four years old instead of five, and a backward 
one, too. This being the case, he is of no use to me to do my work.” 

Witness continuing in his cross-examination, said Mr. Swann came over to 
Leeds afterwards, and asked him (plaintiff) to go to Middlesbro’ to examine 
the horse again. He went over on the 3oth of August, 1878, in company 
with Messrs. Taylor, Lawson, Cuthbert and Broughton. At that time the 
horse had a perfect mouth of teeth. 

By Mr. West in re-examination, plaintiff said it was a common practice 
with unscrupulous dealers to extract a’ horse’s teeth in order to make him 
look older than he really was. The proof of a horse’s age by his teeth was 
not certain ; there was not any absolute proof of a horse’s age known to 
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veterinary surgeons, as to whether he is four or rising five years old, if his 
teeth had been tampered with. The horse was examined at the same time 
by his assistant. The way in which a horse had been fed and cared for 
would have some tendency to alter the form of its mouth. 

By Mr. Ferns: The difference between milk and permanent teeth was 
that the milk teeth were smaller, and had less fangs than the permanent ones. 

PROFESSOR WILLIAMS, of the New Veterinary College, Edinburgh, said in 
answer to Mr. West, he had been in practice for over thirty years. It was 
sometimes the practice among unscrupulous horse dealers and breeders to 
remove the milk teeth, so that the permanent teeth came up sooner than if 
nature was allowed to take her own course. When this trick had been done 
skilfully, and the permanent teeth had made their appearance, it was quite 
sufficient to deceive any veterinary surgeon of ordinary skill and knowledge. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ferns: If the corner permanent incisors were 
growing, but not grown, in January 1877 (when the the examination took 
place), he should assume the animal was rising five years old. The tush was 
a canine tooth protruding at the side of the mouth. It generally appeared 
at about four years old, but he had seen them before that age. If the tush 
was out it would indicate the animal was rising five. If he found that the 
tush did not correspond in growth with the permanent corner incisor he 
should still say the horse was rising five years old. 

Mr. PETER TAYLOR, Manchester, said he had been in practice thirty-four 
years as a veterinary surgeon. It was a common thing among horse-dealers 
to extract milk teeth in order to allow the permanent teeth to come up into 
the mouth before their ordinary time. The appearance of a horse’s mouth 
after this operation was done was in his opinion quite sufficient to deceive a 
veterinary surgeon ; in fact he had been deceived by that trick himself. The 
tushes in his opinion were not much to go by in telling a horse’s age, as they 
could be tampered with. There was only one way by means of which a 
horse’s age could be ascertained, and that in this case had been so tampered 
with that it was no sure criterion. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ferns: He saw the horse on the 30th of August 
last ; at that time the horse had a full mouth of permanent teeth. If he had 
peen employed by any gentleman to examine a horse, and had noticed 
irregularities of the teeth, he should have considered it his duty to have 
acquainted his employer of the fact that the mouth had been tampered with. 

MARTIN NAYLOR, Wakefield, who has had from thirty to forty years 
experience as a veterinary surgeon, deposed that it was a well-known fact 
that horse’s mouths were sometimes “doctored,” and that process would 
deceive a well-qualified veterinary surgeon. He had been deceived himself. 
He remembered a case in which a horse of his own had a full mouth of per- 
manent teeth at three and a half years old, and appeared to be five. 

Mr. JAMES FREEMAN, Hull, who had been in practice thirty-four years’ 
said in answer to Mr. West, the practice was a common one of removing 
the milk teeth so that the permanent teeth come up sooner than they should. 
Supposing that this had been done, it would delude any veterinary surgeon. 

Mr. JOHN CUTHBERT, Leeds, of thirty years’ experience as a veterinary 
surgeon, said that if the corner milk teeth had been tampered with when the 
other four,permanent ones were in the jaw, it would deceive an ordinary 
skilful veterinary surgeon in telling the precise age of the animal. He should 
consider it his duty, however, if on examining a horse he found that the 
mouth had been “ doctored ” to call the attention of his employer to the fact. 

Mr. JOHN H. FERGUSON, Leeds, corroborated the previous four witnesses’ 
evidence. 

Mr. WM. BROUGHTON, Leeds, gave evidence to the fact that it was a 
common thing to extract the milk teeth in order to allow the permanent ones 
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to come into the mouth. When this was done it would deceive a veterinary 
surgeon in examining a horse’s age. 

Mr. THOS. GREAVES, Manchester, a veterinary surgeon of forty years’ 
experience, said that there was no certain test of the age of a five-year old 
horse. It was a very uncertain way of ascertaining a horse’s age by the tush 
alone, but that combined with the other teeth was the only method known. He 
then corroborated the previous witnesses’ evidence as to the likelihood of a 
veterinary surgeon being deceived by a “ doctored” mouth. 

Mr. LEONARD PARSONS, horse-dealer, Leeds, has been in business for 
twenty years in partnership with his brother. He remembered the bay geld- 
ing he sold to Mr. Swann 6n January 18th, 1877. He bought him in County 
Tyrone, Ireland, and when he was sold had had him in his possession only 
four days. He examined the horse’s mouth when he bought him and found 
that he was rising five years old. The horse had cut his permanent corner 
teeth at that time. Before the horse was sold he saw the _ plaintiff 
examine it. Previous to that both Mr. Swann and his coachman had ex- 
amined it. After the examination by the plaintiff he (witness) sold the horse 
to Mr. Swann for £100. He was quite sure that there was not a milk tooth 
in the horse’s mouth on the day he was sold. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ferns: Is it your practice to give coachmen some- 
thing to pass horses ?—I generally give them £1 when their employers pur- 
chase a horse from me. 

a you not give Mr. Swann’s coachman, £2 Ios. ?—Certainly not ; I gave 
him £2. 

JOHN TUSKING, who has been for forty years a horse-dealer at Hull, re- 
membered going to Parsons’ stables on January 18th, 1877. He tried at that 
time to purchase a bay gelding (the one in question). It was rising five years 
old, and had not a milk tooth in its head. He failed, however, to buy the 
horse at the time, but went back in the afternoon and saw Mr. Murdoch 
examining it for Mr. Swann. It was eventually sold to Mr. Swann. 

WILLIAM F. GREENHALGH, verterinary student, New Veterinary College, 
Edinburgh, remembered the plaintiff examining the horse in question for 
Mr. Swann. He (witness) examined the horse at the same time and he was 
sure the horse was rising five years old, because the corner milk teeth were 
out and the permanent corner incisors through the gums in their places. He 
remembered the occasion by something that happened at that time. 

This concluded the plaintiff's evidence and the case was adjourned to 
October z 1st. 


DEFENDANT, OCTOBER 21ST. 


AT the adjourned hearing on the 21st. inst., Mr. Ferns addressed the Court on 
behalf of the defendant. He said that his Honour would be well aware that the 
case now assumed a different shape to what it did when it was before him on 
the last occasion, and he thought he had some matters to submit which would 
be well worthy of consideration at the hands of the Court. The plaintiff sued 
thedefendant for £3 4s. 6d. for commission in connection with the examination 
ofa horse which was subsequently purchased by the defendant, the plaintiff 
having certified that the horse was at that time rising five years old. 

The learned counsel, he said, admits that there has been a mistake, and the 
defendant sets up a counter-claim because of that error of judgment ; and the 
question now is, whether that mistake has been the result of either negligence 
or a want of professional skill. The learned gentleman (Mr. West) called a 
posse of witnesses, all highly respectable, and men of the highest position 
and skill in their profession. Why he did soI do not know; but I am sure 
that, notwithstanding the distinction some of the gentlemen enjoy, that will 
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not prejudice the defendant in your Honour’s mind. As to the question of 
the counter-claim, if the plaintiff had given — advice with respect to the 
horse in question, certainly. nothing would have been heard of that claim ; 
but that a certificate was given, which was inaccurate, is unquestionable. 
That point might be taken for granted at once. It is not imputed that there 
was fraud in connection with the examination of the horse’s mouth ; but 
there were such indications of the condition of the mouth of the animal 
as ought to have struck the attention of a skilful veterinary surgeon. 
There was the admission that the incisors had been extracted, and that 
was an indication of fraud which ought te have struck the attention of Mr. 
Murdoch. 

The Judge: Is not the question here rather whether a horse, which had 
enly just turned three years old, was capable of doing the work of one which 
was actually rising five? 

Mr. Ferns: The plaintiff told you that the mouth was in a condition 
which a veterinary surgeon would have recognised as that of a five-year-old 
horse. The foal teeth had been extracted, he said, and therefore any 
veterinary surgeon, on examining the mouth, might very easily be 
deceived. 

The Judge : You say he ought to have shown that knowledge which would 
have enabled him to call the attention of his employer to the fact that there 
was something wrong in the mouth—that it had been tampered with-that 
something had been done in order to make the horse appear that which it 
really was not. 

Mr. Ferns said his Honour should bear in mind that not one of the eminent 
men who had been called had themselves seen the horse in question, and he 
should, in opposition to their theory, call a number of skilled persons who 
had seen the animal, and would express quite a contrary opinion. Mr. Mur- 
doch said the foal teeth had been extracted, and these had made room for 
permanent teeth. An apprentice was called, who was also present at the 
examination, and he said the teeth were not half grown, but were developed 
in the jaw. This was the only substantial evidence before the Court as to the 
real position of the horse’s mouth ; and what reliance could be placed on 
Murdoch’s story, when he told the Court that the teeth which were commonly 
on still remained there, and excited no suspicion of fraud in his 
mind. 

The Judge: That is not exactly so. You dispute that he has exercised 
the ordinary caution expected of a person in his position, and that, therefore, 
he is not entitled to his fee ; and that he was taking advantage of the confi- 
dence placed in him, because of his professional position. What do the wit- 
nesses say relative to the condition of the mouth of this horse, and is there 
anything inconsistent in their statements with the supposition that the 
plaintiff's judgment was true and reliable? Your case appears to be that the 
witnesses for the plaintiff have come forward to make statements which were 
untrue. That is the position in which you stand, unless you can show that 
the plaintiff is a person entirely ignorant of an essential element of his pro- 
fessional knowledge ; and that, had he not shown that want of skill, the certi- 
ficate would not have been given. 

Mr. Ferns said there was no fraud alleged, but if the conduct of the 
plaintiff was such as was inconsistent with a knowledge of his profession, 
surely he ought to be held liable for the error of judgment which undoubtedly 
had taken place. 

Mr. West said either there should be a plea of fraud, or else no such sug- 
gestions as these should be made. 

The Judge: There is certainly nothing in the evidence to warrant any 
such imputation. 
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Mr. Ferns hoped that they would wait till they had proceeded further 
with the case. He had competent veterinary surgeons himself to call, and 
he would not have taken up this view of the matter had he not very good 
grounds for the observations he had already made. 

The Judge: Still it requires strong evidence to impress the mind of the 
Court with the idea that a gentleman of practice, like the plaintiff, can have 
shown such a want of skill as you would impute. 

Mr. Ferns: The breeches-pocket influence is very strong indeed with 
many people. ; 

The Judge: The issue I thought I had to try was whether, under all the 
circumstances, Murdoch had exercised that skill which the defendant was 
entitled to claim at his hands? Of course, if you put it to me that Mr. Mur- 
doch, being employed by Parsons, and knowing the defect in the horse’s teeth 
which you allege, lent himself to the sale, it would be a case of fraud, and I 
should advise you not to make that allegation. 

Mr. Ferns : My client will not go to that extreme, but he will tell you that 
he asked Mr. Murdoch if he did business for Parsons, and Mr. Murdoch 
replied that he did not ; and added that he did not even know him. 

Mr. West: Surely this ought to have come out by cross-examination ? 

Mr. Ferns : I went as near the wind as I could. 

Mr. West: You did not ask a single question on that point. 

The Judge: You ought to have raised the issue on the pleadings. If the 
case had been before a superior court, there is no doubt that you would have 
had to make this part of the pleadings. If I had known that this issue was 
likely to have been raised, I should have sought the aid of a jury. 

Mr. Ferns: But it was in consequence of the express answer of the 
plaintiff that he did not know Parsons. 

Mr. West : It isa great pity, but the matter now to be considered is the 
challenge thrown down, to the effect that Murdoch did not know either 
Parsons or his place of business. 

The Judge : I think that is too bad. Was there here that sort of neg- 
ligence which damaged the defendant, and, if so, what is the extent of that 
damage ?—That is the issue. 

Mr. Ferns: And there might have been that negligence which every one 
of the plaintiffs witnesses, with the exception of Prof. Williams, admitted 
there might have been, without incurring any neglect of professional skill. 

The Judge: Two of them said that they themselves 4ad been deceived. 

Mr. Ferns said that they had a right to expect reasonable skill from a 
person in Mr. Murdoch’s position, and if he showed that in this instance the 
plaintiff did not manifest a reasonable amount of skill, such as the defendant 
was entitled to at his hands, that would be sufficient for him. Now he would 
ask the attention of the Court to the facts which he should prove. The 
defendant had paid £100 for a horse, which, had the certificate not been such 
as it was, he never would have purchased, and Mr. Murdoch himself was 
obliged to admit that if the horse had only been rising three years old, £40 
would have been too much to pay for him. 

The Judge: I think he did not say that. What he said was that a horse 
coming four years old would not be worth as much as oné coming five.- 

Mr. Ferns went on to say that he should call evidence to prove that when 
this horse was sent to Middlesboro’ it was found that it was not up to its 
work. Two first-class veterinary surgeons were called in, and gave their 
opinion as to what was the matter with the animal, and they made the 
discovery that the horse was not the age which Mr. Swann had been led to 
suppose. Then some correspondence ensued, and the question arose as to 
the genuineness of the certificate. The question mainly to be considered was 
whether the foal teeth had been removed for the purpose of deceiving the 
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purchaser, or whether there had been an error of judgment, which might 
even have misled the most skilful veterinary surgeon. 

The defendant, EDWARD WILLIS SWANN, was then examined by Mr. Ferns. 
He said he was an iron merchant at Middlesboro’. In January, 1877, he 
asked Mr. Murdoch to examine a horse at Parsons’. After the animal had 
been put through the usual stable exercises he expressed a wish to buy him, 
and asked Mr. Murdoch to examine him. Parsons had before that stated 
that the horse was rising five years old. After the exercise which the horse 
had been put through, and had cooled down, a final examination took place. 
In two or three hours afterwards he went to the stables and found Mr. 
Murdoch there. He then asked him if the horse was sound, and he said it 
was, and on the following day gave him the certificate in question. Believing 
in the truth of that certificate the horse was sent to Middlesboro’. Almost 
immediately after arrival he was tried as a carriage horse, but showed great 
weakness, and was not able to do his work. He was properly tended, but 
still he did not perform as it was expected he would do. He therefore called 
in two veterinary surgeons, Mr. Elliot and Mr. Adamson. The first exami- 
nation was by Mr. Elliot on the 7th of April, and the second on the 17th. 
In consequence of the opinion those gentlemen expressed he came over to 
Leeds a pressed Mr. Murdoch to go with him to Parsons’, with a view to 
take the horse back. Mr. Murdoch rudely declined to have anything to do 
with him, stated the horse was of the age he had certified, and was simply 
suffering from a cold, and that if they gave him gruel he would be soon all 
right. He did not give him gruel, because it was unnecessary ; but he was 
obliged to withdraw the horse from the work for which he was intended, and 
put him out to grass. During the whole of the twelve months he was not 
able to do the work, and the loss sustained by him during that period would 
be about £30. 

Cross-examined by Mr. West : Mr. Murdoch examined the horse’s mouth in 
his (witness’s) presence, and his assistant examined it also. He did not at 
that time examine the horse’s mouth himself. He found out the horse was 
not rising five years old shortly after the arrival home. Mr. Elliot told him 
the horse was rising four years old, but was an over-grown horse for his age 
He did not recollect that Mr. Elliot told him the foal teeth were in, but he. 
said it was a backward horse. 

Re-examined by Mr. Ferns: He thought if the horse was not able to do 
its work at the time he bought it, the advice which had been given him was 
not very valuable. 

Mr. THOMAS ELLIOT, M.R.C.V.S., Middlesboro’, said on the 7th of 
April, 1877, he was called in by Mr. Swann to examine the mouth 
of this horse, and he thought it was a three year old rising four. The 
development of the teeth led him to this conclusion. The horse had the 
central incisors fully grown, and the laterals were not quite grown, as the 
corners or sucking teeth were there. On the 17th he and Mr. Adamson to- 
gether inspected the horse, and the mouth was exactly the same then. They 
neither of them had any doubt at all that the horse was then a three year old. 
If that had not been the case those central and lateral incisors would have been 
replaced by permanent teeth. In a horse aged three and a half years old, 
and another aged four and a half, there would be very different indications in 
the development of these teeth. From all the indications he had no doubt at 
all that the horse was only a rising four year old. Any. skilful professional 
man having had a full opportunity of examining the mouth of that horse 
could not but have come to the same conclusion. 

Cross-examined by Mr. West : There would not be much difference in the 
mouth of a horse foaled in March and another foaled in August. Ifa horse 
was foaled in March he would be considered no older than if he had been 
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born in May. If a horse was born on the 31st December he would not 
reckon the same as if he had been born on the 1st January. He had never 
heard ofa three year old being made into a four, nor of a four year old being 
turned into a rising five ; but it was a common practice to extract the teeth. 
He had never, to his knowledge, seen a horse’s mouth that had been 
tampered with. What were you before bg were a veterinary surgeon ?— 
An apprentice to a builder. He had heard the evidence for the plaintiff, and 
he dd not agree with it. The milk teeth were evident to anybody who 
made a careful examination. Any one with therely ordinary knowledge 
must have seen it, and certainly both veterinary surgeons and horse dealers 
ought not to have been deceived in such a case. 

Mr. THOMAS ADAMSON, M.R.C.V.S., Darlington, said he had been in 
practice twenty-four years. On the 17th April he was called in to examine 
a horse for Mr. Swann, and Mr. Elliot was present. He examined the horse, 
and found him rising four years old. He came to that conclusion from the state 
of his mouth. The three central teeth were permanent, both top and bottom, 
and the lateral teeth were just protruding. The others were the foal teeth. 
He had never seen a horse’s mouth that had been “ doctored,” and he spoke 
from experience of twenty-four years when he said that the age of this horse 
was not rising five years old. 

Mr. JAMES CARTER, horse dealer, Middlesboro’, said he had generally 
from seventeen to twenty-three horses under his care. On the 17th April he 
went to Mr. Swann’s, and found this horse to be a rising four year old. 

Cross-examined by Mr. West: He had never been deceived in the age of 
any horse under seven years old, and no practical man ought ever to be 
deceived. He had never known of any horse’s mouth being tampered with 
for the purposes of sale, and no practical man should be deceived by any 
such tampering. There would be a wide difference in any case between the 
mouth of a horse just turned three years old and another approaching five. 

Re-examined by Mr. Ferns: The mouth of this horse had not been 
tampered with when I saw it in April. 

SAMPSON HORSLEY, of Middlesboro’, said he had been a farmer, and was 
accustomed to horses. He had examined this horse, and found him to be 
turned three years old. There could have been no deception, for the foal 
teeth had not started up at all ; they were firm, and in their proper place. 

JOHN RIDDER, farmer of Hull, was in March, 1877, resident at Middlesboro’, 
and was asked by Mr. Swann to look ata bay horse, and he found him a three 
years old, rising four. The corner teeth were foal teeth, and had not been 
tampered with. 

MATHEW HEDLEY, V.S., corroborated the evidence of the previous wit- 
nesses with respect to the condition of the mouth of this horse, and was of 
opinion that no veterinary surgeon of ordinary skill could be deceived by it, 
or ought not. 

JOHN FRYER, V.S., Kirkby Fleetham, and THOMAS PLEws, of Stock- 
ton, gave confirmatory evidence. 

Mr. West then replied upon the whole case, and contended that this was 
not at alla case of an unscrupulous farmer or dealer having attempted to 
deceive a purchaser. There was an abundance of evidence that men of: the 
greatest experience might possibly be deceived in an investigation such as 
the horse had undergone in this case ; but also the Court should have very 
much regard to the contradictions of the witnesses. What appeared to be 
distinct and plain enough was that the appearances of a horse’s mouth might 
easily mislead the most experienced practitioner. That Mr. Murdoch was a 
man of considerable experience poner not be denied ; and if it were possible 
to practice a deception of this kind, it might happen in the case of Mr. Mur- 
doch as well as with those eminent witnesses he had called, and whose 
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evidence made out the strongest possible case for the plaintiff. The plaintiff 
had been asked to examine this horse for the purposes of age, and Mr. 
Murdoch took the condition of the mouth as he found it, and gave an 
honest opinion. His assistant also, who must have had some experience in 
these matters, spoke in confident corroboration of the plaintiff's evidence. It 
should be observed by the Court that cases of this kind had occurred more 
than once. He need scarcely mention the “ Running Rein case,” in which 
some of the best judges of the country might have been taken in. The Court 
should not forget that here it was not charged that there had been any wilful 
deception, but that the plaintiff had been negligent. He contended that the 
evidence, which was of as formidable a character as perhaps ever was 
imported into a case of this kind, all inclined to the side of the plaintiff, and, 
taking into consideration that imputations had been made upon the plaintiff 
which had either been withdrawn or not at all substantiated, he thought he 
had presented a case for the consideration of the Court which would entitle 
the plaintiff not only to a verdict, but to the vindication of his character as a 
man of skill and sound reputation. 

The Judge reserved his decision until the 11th of November. 

On the re-assembling of the Court on that day, the Judge said that he had 
very minutely examined the evidence, and had come to the conclusion that 
the animal sold in this transaction was three years old, but rising four. The 
case for the plaintiff was this—“ I am a professional mah of great experience, 
and to the best of my judgment this horse was of the age which I have stated 
in my certificate.” But it was a well-known fact that a horse three years 
old and rising four was not fit for carriage practice. The strength of the 
animal was developed as far as could be, and as far as the plaintiff's 
experience went the horse could not do the work. If the plaintiff's story was 
true, there was undoubtedly a cruel practice of horse-dealers to tamper with 
the mouths of horses, so as, as far as they could, to reverse the appearances. 
The only witnesses called as to the actual condition of the mouth at the time 
were Parsons, the assistant, and another witness ; and they spoke of the 
presence of the four permanent teeth ; the evidence of all the scientific men 
admitted that they might have been deceived, but all their evidence proceeded 
upon the “if.” On the 17th, of April Mr. Elliot was called in, and he found the 
four sucking teeth still there, and in his opinion a man of ordinary skill ought 
to have perceived them. His Honour could understand that upon this point 
even the most eminent men could disagree ; and it was admitted that Mr. 
Murdoch was a man of skill and experience. But there was the evidence of 
Mr. Carter and others, who were all well-accustomed to horses, and they 
spoke confidently to the presence of the teeth, which indicated that the 
horse was younger than the plaintiff had stated him to be. His Honour could 
come to no other conclusion than that the plaintiff was not entitled to his fee, 
and the verdict must be for the defendant. With regard to the counter- 
claim set up by Mr. Swann, he did not think it was a case at all for vindic- 
tive damages. He absolved Mr. Murdoch entirely from any blame in this 
matter, and as to there being any collusion between him and Parsons, any 
one who had heard the case could not entertain that idea for a moment. It 
was the same as a surgeon or barrister ; there might have been an error of 
judgment. But under all the circumstances, he must give a verdict for the 
defendant in the first case ; and, as regarded the counter-claim, he thought 
a verdict for £15 and costs would meet the ends of justice. 

Mr. Turner, who appeared for the plaintiff in the absence of Mr. West, 
said : I hope it is understood that the costs will be under £15, and I hope your 
Honour’s attention has been called to the fact that the defendant worked the 
horse from January to April. 

The Judge : They took the horse to grass. 
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Mr. Turner : But not until the end of April. If the examination had 
taken place On the 1st of May, according to the rules of the trade, Mr. 
Murdoch would have been right in pronouncing the horse to be between four 
and five years old when the examination took place, but Mr. Swann had 
worked the horse until the 19th of April, and then the examination took place. 

The Judge: He tried to work it. 

Mr. Turner: He had actually worked it. A period of two or three 
months had transpired. : 

The Judge: All these things I have taken into consideration, and I am 
not at all disposed to alter my verdict. 

Mr. Turner : I wish to call your Honour’s attention to the fact that the 
sum which you have awarded was not altogether for the examination of this 
horse. Mr. Murdoch went to Heppers with Mr. Swann, and there were several 
telegrams and other services. . 

The Judge: But the only thing before me was the examination of this 
horse. 

Mr. Ferns : And the evidence was irresistible. 

The Judge: Well, what you (Mr. Turner) have mentioned may bea ground 
for an application for a new trial ; but in this case I have had no other evi- 
dence before me except that for professional services. I have had no other 
evidence before me whatever. It is evident that whatever other services 
there have been, they were part of the ves geste. After hearing Mr. Turner 
again on the question of costs, his Honour decided to give a verdict for £15 
on the counter-claim and the costs to be settled by the taxing-officer. 


QUEEN’S BENCH. 
VETERINARY SURGEON’S LAW EXPENSES. 
PRITCHARD V. M‘'MAHON. 


ALTHOUGH the amount sought to be recovered in this action—tried on 
November 27th—was small, the question raised is of considerable public and 
professional importance, being whether a witness who attends in obedience 
to his subpoena is entitled to remuneration for his loss of time as distin- 
guished from his expenses. 

Mr. Murphy, Q.C., and Mr. Jervis appeared for the plaintiff; Mr. Gully, 
Q.C., for the defendant. 

The plaintiff is a veterinary surgeon and a Fellow of the Royal Veterinary 
College of London,* and the defendant is a horse-dealer living in Ireland. In 
1877 the defendant brought an action against a Mr. Franks to recover the 
price of some horses. The plaintiff was served with a subpoena to give evi- 
dence on behalf of the plaintiff in that case, the present defendant. It was 
uncertain when the case would come on, and for nine days, until he received 
a letter from the solicitors for the defendant, he did not know whether he 
would have to attend the trial or not, and he could not make any professional 
engagements for those days, not knowing whether he would be able to keep 
them or not. On the 29th of November the case was in the list for the day, 
and the plaintift attended in court ; but owing to the turn which the case 
took he was not called as a witness. He was paid a guinea for conduct 
money when the subpcena was served, and before action another guinea was 
tendered to him, and, being refused, was paid into court. He claimed two 
guineas a day for loss of time for each of the nine days for which he had to 


* This is the title which appears in the newspaper report of the case—Eb. V./. 
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hold himself in readiness, and five guineas for the day on which he attended 
the trial. Other actions are pending by veterinary surgeons who were also 
served with subpcenas, but it had been agreed to try this case as a test 
case. 

His Lordship, upon these facts, directed judgment to be entered for the 
defendant, following a case in the Court of Queen’s Bench, in which it was 
held that, as the witness was bound to obey the subpoena, there was no 
consideration for any promise which could be inferred on the part of the 
person serving him to pay him. 





Armp Veterinary Department, 


Gazette, November 29. 
VETERINARY DEPARTMENT.—R. Moore, gent., to be Veterinary Surgeon 


on probation. 
Gazette, December 13. 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT.—Francis Raymond, gent., to be Veterinary 
Surgeon on probation. 





Obituary. 


THE following deaths have been reported to the Registrar of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, during the last three months, by members 
of the profession resident in the localities where the deceased have been in 


practice :— 
Diploma dated. 


Mr. David Young late Hamilton, Lanark . April 24, 1865. 
John French » Chelmsford ' . July 12, 1830. 
John Martin , Stratford, Essex . Aug. 18, 1836. 
Benjamin Pilcher Ramsgate ‘ 1826. 

John Powell Newport Pagnell, Bucks Jan. 22, 1842. 
William Price » Newport Pagnell . Dec. 14, 1820. 
William Butler » Buckland, Berks . May 9, 1837. 
Hugh Atherstone ,, Derby ‘ ‘ ‘ Jan. 18, 1820. 
Joseph Carlisle, Jun.,, Carlisle. . ‘ April 24, 1866. 
John McLean » Edinburgh ‘ , April, 1837. 
William Aitkin » Edinburgh : ; April 25, 1849. 
James Pennock » York . ‘ ‘ ‘ Nov. 25, 1830. 
John Brown » Doncaster . ‘ ‘ 1815. 

George Thos. Baker,, Wrexham . 7 ‘ April 24, 1867. 
Edward Hore » Penzance . . ‘ April 29, 1863. 
George Hain » Thirsk ? ‘ May 1, 1862. 
George Sargisson ,, Bishops Waltham. April 29, 1846. 
AustinCooperShaw,, Hatfield. ‘ May 7, 1843. 
Thomas Rawlinson,, Liverpool . ; ; April 16, 1821. 
John Ryding » Prescot. ‘ ‘ 1813. 

Richar Leal Shaw,, Clapham . , : May 4, 1861. 
Robert Collett » Stafford. , ; May 4, 1821. 
Henry Fishwick ,, Gargrave . May 22, 1846. 
George Wildsmith ,, Burton-on- Trent. ‘ Jan. 6, 1835. 
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BooK PiRACY IN AMERICA.—An American publisher, in New York—Mr. 
Albert Cogswell—has pirated (z.e., re-published without payment, permission, 
or acknowledgment) Mr. Hill’s recently published nae on the “ Manage- 
ment and Diseases of the Dog.” We ourselves have suffered from this species 
of dishonesty, so we can sympathise with Mr. Hill. We can offer him no 
redress, however, as nothing is published in the United States worth repub- 
lication in this country, so our authors and publishérs have no opportunity 
- retaliation. The advantage is all on the side of the ’cute Yankee pub- 
lisher. ° 

PRIZE Essay ON DAIRY MANAGEMENT.—We are gratified in learning 
that Mr. W. Chambers, M.R.C.V.S., Government Veterinary Inspector, has 
been awarded by the Cork Agricultural Society Mr. Tivy’s prize of £20 for 
the best essay upon dairy husbandry. 


A DeaF-MuTE Cow.—An interesting case of the occurrence of deaf- 
muteness in a cow is recorded in the Veterinary Review, edited by Dr. 
Haubner. The animal has been for twelve years in the possession of her 
present owner, who bought her as a calf when only three weeks old. No 
amount of noise appears to attract her attention in the slightest degree. 
When left alone in the stall, or when her calf is taken away from her, or 
again, when feeding-time is due, she goes through exactly the same move- 
ments as the other cows that are lowing, stretching out head and neck, and 
opening the mouth wide, but no distinct sound is uttered. She is extremely 
watchful of everything that goes on around her, and an unusually 
acute sense of vision appears to make amends in some degree for the defects 
in other senses. Nothing abnormal can be found on examination about the 
ears or throat. She has been the mother of eight calves, but nothing is 
known as to whether any of these were similarly affected, as all of them were 
slaughtered very shortly after birth. 


Docs IN CONNECTICUT.—The several towns of Connecticut pay 12,000 
to 15,000 dols. annually for sheep killed and maimed by dogs. The legis- 
lature, recently adjourned, passed a law requiring those who propose to in- 
dulge the luxury of owning a dog.to pay a licence fee of 2 dols. 15 cts. for 
each male, and 6 dols. 15 cts. for each female dog.’ This is backed up by a 
fine of 7 dols., or imprisonment for thirty days, of the owner who fails to 
register his dog. 


SALICYLIC ACID IN ARTHRITIS OF LAMBS.—In the course of an article 
which appeared in the Deutsche Landwirthschaftliche Presse, Herr J. Torn- 
waldt strongly recommended salicylic acid as possessing an almost specific 
action in the paralysis of lambs from two to six weeks old, so frequently met 
with. Whether the attack be due to cold, mal-nutrition, or individual pre- 
disposition, the symptoms of the disease are much about the same—consisting 
in lameness, swelling and stiffness of the joints, especially the knee and hip, 
retracted belly, loss of appetite, and strong fever succeeded by clonic cramps. 
Endless remedies have been tried, among which flowers of sulphur, Epsom 
salts, castor oil, sulphide of antimony, cod liver oil, iodine ointments, and 
strychnine, figure conspicuously ; but none have been found of much effect. 
Having frequently observed the beneficial action of salicylic acid in cases of 
Rheumatic Arthritis among men, Herr Tornwaldt was induced to give it a trial 
on his lame lambs. Its success succeeded his highest expectation, more 
especially in cases where the disease had been detected at the outset, and the 
animal promptly submitted to treatment. Cases of longer standing than a 
week are less amenable to the action of the medicine, but even here very 
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good results have been obtained. As regards the form of administration, 
Herr Tornwaldt prepares a solution of one part of salicylic acid in 200 parts 
of spirits of wine and 100 parts of water, and gives a spoonful of this as a 
dose every two hours. Repeated small quantities act better than one large 
dose. An improvement is often noted within the first twenty-four hours, and 
in the vast majority of cases a cure is effected by the third or fourth day at 
the latest.—7he Farmer. 


LONGEVITY OF THE HorSE.—At Rochester, New York county, there 
died on September 12 last, the oldest horse on record for a number of years. 
He was the property of the famous Daniel D. Bell, of legal as well as gold- 
mine notoriety. He was known by the name of Gumbo, and in his day was 
a noted stallion. Many citizens of Kingston and of Ulster county remember 
the animal as a splendid horse when they were boys. At the time of his 
death he had attained the ripe age of forty-five years and six months. He 
retained a remarkable vitality to the last, and for three-quarters of an hour 
before his demise he stood upon his legs, proud and majestic, as in his 
younger days. He had long been the property of Bell, who had driven him 
many thousands of miles in his life-time, he having owned him a period of 
twenty-seven years and a half—since he was eighteen years old. 


SWINE PLAGUE IN AMERICA.—In view of the prevalence of hog-cholera 
at the West, the Chicago Tribune advises everybody to become Jews—indeed 
to the extent of eschewing the flesh of swine—as the only sure way of escape 
from possible unpleasant results. 


HORSE FLESH AS FooD.—Regulations have been drawn up and officially 
— by the Government in Schleswig relative to the slaughtering of 
orses whose flesh is intended for sale as human food. These provide that 
every such animal must be carefully examined as to its condition of health 
by an approved veterinary surgeon, and that the slaughter-houses and flaying 
— must be distinct from the business premises where the meat is exposed 
or sale. 


SARCOMA IN OXEN.—At a meeting lately held at the Turin Academy of 
Agriculture, Prof. Perroncito read an interesting paper on the Actinomyces 
dovis of Hars, and the part it plays in the production of the Sarcoma of oxen. 
He agreed with Prof. Bollinger as to the frequent occurrence of the fungus 
in question, but entertained serious doubts whether it can be rightly described 
as the active cause of the development of Sarcoma in cattle. His reasons 
for the conclusion are founded on the following facts: (1) That sarcomata 
are frequently met with in which Actinomyces bovis cannot be found. (2) On 
the presence of ulcers and fistulous tracts opening exteriorly, or communicating 
with natural cavities, which can be thus put in communication with the ex- 
ternal air. (3) On the negative results that attended the inoculation of 
animals with fresh matter containing the fungus which is supposed to give 
rise to the disease. 

GENTLEMEN HORSE DEALERS.—We unhesitatingly assert that no one 
who is a gentleman can, if he turns horse dealer, remain so, however much 
he may wish it, or try to keep himself from the numerous vices that attend 
this trade. It is an unequal fight, surrounded on all sides by trickery and 
lying in every form. Sooner or later, he is bound to succumb, and, his self- 
respect once gone, we know the result—he is alost man. That there are 
honest horse dealers we do not deny; in fact, most of the leading are 
thoroughly trustworthy, but of them we are not speaking ; it is to the gentle- 
man ex-officer, who, unfitted for aught else, takes to the line of business, that 
we are issuing a note of warning, and if there be any who are meditating 
such a step, and who happen to read these lines, we repeat Punch’s oft- 
quoted monosyllabic advice, “ Don’t.”—Examiner. 
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A Curious CUSTOM IN CABUL AND OTHER PARTS OF CENTRAL ASIA.— 
They have a curious custom in Cabul and Central Asia in selling a horse. A 
man wanting to dispose ofone is desirous that the horse should not be aware 
of his wish to part with him, the fear being that if the beast knew that his 
master wished to get rid of him he would take it to heart and lose flesh, and 
consequently decrease in value. From this strange idea the sale of a horse 
is carried on in silence, so that the animal may not hear. The two men put 
their hands under their kummurbands, and the price in rupees is indicated 
by repeated pressure on the fingers, but not a word.is uttered during the bar- 


gain. 

MAIZE AS FooD FOR HoRSsES.—The attempt made in France to feed 
horses on maize instead of oats has failed. According to reports sent in by 
French army officers to the Government, it has been found that in whatever 

roportion maize be substituted for oats, loss of muscle and energy manifests 
itself, besides which the horses sweat inordinately, and are easily blown. The 
Ministry of War has directed this system to be discontinued. The Paris 
cabmen, too, unanimously denounce maize-feeding as a delusion and a snare. 
France is not the only country in which the substitution, partial or entire, of 
maize for oats has failed to meet with general acceptance. The Austrian 
Minister of War, having been asked to make this change, declined to arrive 
at any decision upon the point until the experiment had been tried upon a 
jarge scale and for a considerable period. It was accordingly arranged that 
5,200 horses, of which four-fifths were taken from the cavalry and the re- 
mainder from the artillery and train, should be fed partly upon maize fora 
period of six months ; and Professor Bruchmiiller, who was appointed to fol- 
low the.experiment, has just sent in his report. It is to the effect that most 
of the horses, after a slight hesitation at first, soon took to the new food, 
and digested it very well even when it was given them whole and without 
being soaked. The horses increased in weight, and their coats got to shine 
like satin, but they seemed to lose in vigour as compared to those fed 
upon oats. This was especially noticeable in their fast paces, and it was also 
remarked that they sweated much more profusely. In the southern provinces 
of the Austro-Hungarian empire, the animals fed on maize did better than 
those in the northern part, and this harmonizes with the known fact that the 
heavy draught horses used upon the farms in the south of Hungary and 
Croatia do very well upon this food. Professor Bruchmiiller states that the 
Vienna Tramways Company, which has made similar experiments upon its 
horses, found that the saving in the cost of food did not compensate for the 
loss of power and speed ; and his conclusion is that maize can only be used 
to advantage for horses that are not required to move out of a walking pace. 


Docs IN NEW YoRK.—It is authoritatively stated that during the “dog 
days” of 1878 there were captured in New York City no less than 6,783 
dogs, of which number 6,080 were drowned, the remainder being released, 
or sold, or “ on hand.” 


ABNORMAL LACTATION IN A CALF.—The Brussels veterinary journals 
record a case that came under the notice of Professor Laho, of that city, last 
year, of a cow calf of Dutch breed, in which the secretion of milk was 
developed at a particularly early period. The udder began to swell when 
the animal was only two months old, at which time the animal contracted a 
persistent habit of sucking it. When six months old the udder was fully 
distended, and thenceforth the calf was regularly milked each day. At the 
end of the eleventh month the general bodily development was very backward, 
but the calf still continued to give four and a half litres of milk daily, which 
differed only from that of a full-grown cow in containing a somewhat larger 
proportion of water. ‘ 
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RABIES tN Cows.—A Geneva journal named La Salute, conducted by Dr. 
E. Maraglione, recently published some interesting particulars of a well- 
authenticated outbreak of rabies among cows which occurred on a farm ai 
St. Colombie, in the Canton Haglinvan. In the beginning of October several 
cows belonging to a M. Duboy were bitten by a dog belonging to the herds- 
man. The dog was at once tied up, and from that moment it declined to 
eat, and died after some days of suffering, exhibiting, among other symptoms, 
complete paralysis of the posterior half of the body. On November 2nd, 
three of the cows that had been bitten refused their usual food ; a viscid 
saliva flowed from their lips ; their bellowing could be heard at a distance of 
3 kilometres. Shortly afterwards some paralysis of the hind limbs was 
noticed, and on the sixth day they succumbed, paralysis of the entire posterior 
half of the body being then complete. During the whole progress of the 
disease the animals showed no disposition to bite, nor were in any way 
savage ; but the accidental presence of a dog excited them in an extraordinary 
manner. By the end of three months eleven of the herd had fallen victims 
to the disease, the period of incubation having ranged from twenty-five or 
thirty days in the first case to fifty-six or more in the three last animals 
attacked. 

EXTIRPATION OF SHEEP-TICK.—In a communication addressed to the 
editor of the Praktischer Landwirth, Herr Kohne, of Nettelbach, recommends 
the employment of ordinary mercurial ointment as the best means of getting 
rid of the Aelophagus ovinus. The ointment should be rubbed along the 
back and under the throat of each animal directly it is shorn, a second 
application being made eight or ten days later to secure the deStruction of 
any stragglers that may have escaped the first, and of such insects as may 
have been hatched out subsequently to it. From long-continued personal 
experience Herr Kéhne is able to state that this method of treatment is 
absolutely successful in its results, and at the same time perfectly harmless. 


SUBCUTANEOUS INJECTION OF CARBOLIC ACID IN BLOOD DISEASES OF 
SwINE.—A correspondent of the Deutsche Landwirthschaftliche Zeitung 
sends the following communication on this subject to the editor of that 
journal :—“ For some years past an epizdoty has prevailed among the swine 
in our neighbourhood, to which many of them have fallen victims, and which 
is commonly erroneously described as Erysipelas, or St. Anthony’s Fire. 
The course of the disease is extremely rapid, amd the symptoms usually 
observed are loss of appetite, followed in a few hours by cramps and foaming 
at the mouth. The result is invariably fatal. In nearly all the affected 
animals red spots appear upon the skin shortly before or at the moment of 
death, whence apparently the disease has been mistaken for Erysipelas. 
This disease broke out in my own sties and destroyed many of my stock, 
after the majority of the swine belonging to my workpeople had already 
been killed by it. My family doctor suggested to me that, as it apparently 
depended upon some kind of blood-poisoning—dacteria being invariably 
found in the blood—the subcutaneous injection of very dilute carbolic acid 
might possibly be of service. This was tried at once on a diseased animal 
belonging to a neighbour of mine, and subsequently on my own pigs when 
the disease again broke out among them. The solution used contained two 
parts of carbolic acid in the hundred. The effect was astounding, for every 
single animal thus treated recovered quickly. Two years passed away before 
I had again an opportunity of testing the efficiency of this plan, but recently 
several fresh outbreaks of the disease have occurred, and in every instance 
the treatment was as successful as before. Considering that all the cases I 
had met with before resulted in death, and that veterinary surgeons, as a 
tule, pay but little attention to diseases of swine, I feel it my duty to publish 
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my experiences in the interest of my colleagues and of the many agricultural 
labourers to whom the welfare of their pig is part and parcel of their own. 
Possibly, professional men may take the matter up and find in subcutaneous 
injection a remedy for many other diseases. It is easily practised on any 
animal, while, on the other hand, it is often a difficult matter to introduce 
medicines into a pig’s stomach. The plan is very inexpensive—an injection 
syringe suitable for the purpose costing but a few shillings—and the operation 
itself is extremely simple ; a fold of the skin is pinched up between the finger 
and thumb of the left hand, the nozzle of the syringe is inserted at the bottom 
of this, and the fluid contents deposited in the subcutaneous cellular tissue 
by a gradual pressure on the, piston. The operation should be repeated in 
three or four parts of the body. 

Oats AS HorsE’s Foop.—A French horse-owning company has recently 
been making some experiments on the nutritive power of oats, the results of 
which are that oats weighing 52 kilogrammes per hectolitre (about 42 Ibs. 
the bushel) were found to contain 9°5 per cent. of muscle and flesh-forming 
substance, whilst oats of the same description weighing 38 kilogrammes per 
hectolitre (or about 30 Ibs. the bushel) only gave 7°9 percent. Comparatively 
small as the difference appears, it amounts to this—an 8-kilogramme (174 
Ibs.) ration of the former contains one-fifth more nutriment than the same 
weight of the lighter oats. 


SHEEP IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—The report of the Chief Inspector of 
Sheep for South Australia for the first half of 1878 has been published. 
During the earlier part of the period drought was exceptionally severe, and 
everywhere a great scarcity of feed prevailed. As might have been expected, 
it is amongst sheep that the greatest mortality has taken place. In addition 
to the victims of the drought many died from devouring poisonous plants, 
and others from “hove” and other causes. On the other hand, the flocks 
have fortunately enjoyed a gratifying immunity from disease. Fluke has not 
been active, nor has it extended ; scab has not been experienced ; and no 
other infectious or contagious diseases have manifested themselves. Cattle, 
too, are healthy, but many have died from the effects of greedy feeding, and 
their numbers have, in addition, been thinned by pleurisy, acute indigestion, 
and pleuro-pneumonia. A disease similar to that known in England as 
“skirt” has destroyed a number of working bullocks. Its symptoms are 
the same as those of Pleurisy, and inflammation of the diaphragm. It is 
thought that it is not contagious, but it is probably brought on by cold winds, 
exposure, and the want of proper nourishment. It is principally in the 
north that Pleuro-pneumonia has shown itself, although it has existed also 
in the south-east. Vigorous measures have been taken by the inspectors to 
check the spread of the disease ; many cattle have been destroyed, and 
those in a doubtful state of health have been isolated. In the south-east horses 
have largely shared the fate of the cattle. Partly in consequence of the deterio- 
ration of pasture, and partly owing to the large growth of inferior grasses, many 
horses have succumbed, while several have died from acute inflammation of 
the feet. From this cause, it is stated, five horses were lost by one farmer 
alone in the south-eastern district. The importation of sheep and cattle 
from New South Wales and Queensland, and of horses. from Victoria, has 
been carried on on a large scale. 

THE mortality occasioned by the poisonous scum on the waters of Lake 
Alexandrina (see THE VETERINARY JOURNAL for September, 1878, p. 172), 
has been serious. No less than 16 horses, 51 head of cattle, and 784 sheep 
died from drinking this water, and these figures are said to be rather under 
than above the mark. The information made public in a report furnished 
by Mr. Francis as to the poisonous character of the scum has caused stock- 
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owners in the locality to exercise greater caution ; and the mortality is likely 
to be guarded against in the future. The chief inspector points out that 
owing to the difficulty of identifying brands and tracing the owners of cattle, 
it is impossible to destroy diseased animals running on the commons and in 
the hundreds. The labours of the staff of are have by no means been 
light. During the half-year over 500,000 sheep, 15,000 cattle, and 3,000 
horses were inspected by them, and their travels on duty extended to over 
8,000 miles. 


FEEDING CAKES FOR HorSES.—The Landwirthschaftliche Presse gives a 
very interesting description of this article of consumption in Russia, where it 
seems to be in favour, and where it originated. These cakes consist of 30 to 
40 per cent. of oats, 30 to 50 of peas, Io to 20 barley, 15 to 20 linseed meal 
pa | I to 5 per cent of salt. Every cake is 34 inches in diameter, and ? of 
an inch in thickness ; from 26 to 28 of these cakes after being baked hard 
are strung on to a wire, and forma day’s ration for a horse, being equal to 
about 11 Ib. of oats. In Russia these cakes are used for the cavalry, and are 
strongly recommended for that purpose on account of their portability and 
their keeping properties. These biscuits have to be soaked in warm water 
before being used, and Dr. Emil Pott points this out as a difficulty of no 
slight importance when the army is in the field, as the operation takes time 
and a large quantity of hot water—things not readily available at such a 
time. Dr. Pott also thinks that the ingredients used are too expensive, and 
he gives it as his opinion that cakes made of beans, meal, maize, and even 
potatoes and chopped straw would be less expensive and answer the same 
purpose. For agricultural purposes it is thought that this mixture, baked in 
the ordinary way and kept for some weeks in a cool place, would be better 
than if baked hard as biscuits. 





Corresponvernce, ete. 


OUR FEES.—HONEST COMPETITION (?) 


To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


S1r,—I venture to think that space in your Journal is not wasted which 
contains something of interest to the profession, and, whilst pointing this out 
to “ Artemus Secundus,” I wish to express my regret if my former letter has 
disturbed his mental equilibrium ; which I fear has been the case, seeing 
that he spells my Christian name in quite a different way than I and others 
do, and infers that I was not sincere in my remarks about the “ sixpenny- 
touch.” I only repeated what was mentioned to me ; and now should like 
to know if a certain professor is prepared to deny his examining horses, ina 
certain dealer’s yard, at seven o’clock in the morning. A subscriber to the 
College of twenty guineas may send an unlimited nymber of horses to be 
examined as long as he lives. Supposing he be a dealer in a large way of 
business, and live twenty years, it is possible each examination would cost 
even less than sixpence. 

I wish “ Artemus Secundus” every success in his fresh venture, and the 
following remarks will illustrate the kind of “ honest competition ” (?) he may 
pect, as well as show the profession generally the baneful and degrading 
effect of the Upas tree it has allowed to thrive in its midst for so many years. 
Let him picture a gentleman negotiating with a dealer. The gentleman 
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roposes to send his veterinary surgeon to examine the horse ; this is met by 

the dealer producing a certificate from the College, obtained, as I have shown, 
for a fee which would disgust a ’bus-driver. I attend under contract the 
business horses of a large firm ; one of the partners keeps a number of horses 
for private use, and sought my aid on several occasions. On my requesting 
remuneration for my services, he seemed surprised, and expressed a resolve 
to send his horses to the College, where he could have them attended “ for 
nothing.” The necessities of another firm require my attendance three or 
four times a week; and my fee for castrating ‘three horses was strongly 
demurred to, because “ when they subscribed to the College this operation 
was done for nothing. ‘ 

The following letters are slightly interesting, and reflect the experience of 
a friend of mine, who, however, saved himself the insult by taking no notice 
of the injury :— 

LONDON, December 18, 1874. 

DEAR SIR,—I have the honour of attending the stud of Messrs. Edmd. 
Reddin and Co., Limited, of Southwark, and a case of Purpura hemorrhagica 
having occurred, I paid the subject of it two visits on Tuesday last. At my 
second visit I was told that you had been there, and had arranged to send a - 
conveyance to remove the animal to the College. I must say I was perfectly 
astonished at such a proceeding, and could hardly believe it was true until I 
saw Mr. Reddin, who informed me that one of his co-directors wished for 
another opinion regarding the horse—that you had been there, and had 
expressed your opinion that the animal was suffering from a contagious 
disease, and you wished to have it removed to the College for treatment. ° 
You must be aware that it is unlawful to remove an animal affected from a 
contagious disease ; and, for my part, I have yet to learn that Purpura is 
contagious. Of course, I explained the nature of the disease, and my ability’ 
to treat it as well as, if not better, than it would be done at the College; and 
as the force of my objection to his removal was evident, orders were given 
that he was not to leave his box. My object in writing is to say I consider 
that to endeavour to take a patient out of my hands to treat it yourself, 
without seeing if I had any objection, is a breach of professional etiquette 
only pardonable when committed by a farrier, or other person equally 
ignorant of such matters. I was always under the impression the professors 
of the College did not visit patients outside the institution, but as it seems 
they do, I hope they will try to merit respect by respecting any brother pro- 
fessional with whom they come in contact.—I am, &c., 

THOMAS MOORE. 
Professor AXE, 
Royal Veterinary College. 


Royal Veterinary College, 
December 19, 1874. 
DEAR SiR,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of yesterday’s 
date, and in reply to say that I have handed it to the Principal of the College, 
who will give it his official attention.—I am, &c., 


J. WORTLEY AXE. 
Mr. T. MOORE. 


Royal Veterinary College, 
December 19, 1874. 
S1r.—Your letter to my colleague, Mr. Axe, has been handed to me, and I 
have seen fit to forward it to Mr. Reddin.—I am, &c., 


Jas. B. SIMMONDS. 
Mr. THOS. MOoRE. 


VOL. VIII. F 
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This fitful effusion I took no notice of, and the Professor’s letter to Mr 
Reddin, which was given to me (I refrain from pebiishing it, not having asked 
authority to do so) to answer, I treated with the contempt it merited; and I 
daresay Mr. Reddin followed my example. After a few years’ practice here, 
“ Artemus Secundus ” will be able, in common with every veterinary surgeon 
in London, to corroborate my views on the “honest competition ” business ; 
and I trust he will be candid enough to acknowledge I have not exaggerated, 
and at the same time avoid anything like toadyism similar to that displayed 
at the Lancashire Veterinary Medical Society on October 21st last. I am 
surprised a “cordial vote of thanks” was not accorded to Mr. Turnips, the 
“ Professor” in Waiting, for his “kind attendance,” and skill in lighting the 
gas, seeing that another professor got one for less valuable assistance. 

In conclusion, may I crave a little more space to say that several members 
of the profession have. mooted the idea of calling a meeting to discuss the 
present anomalous state of things. I for one am willing to subscribe towards 
the expenses, and shall be glad to hear that others will co-operate. 

I am, &c., 
THOMAS Moore, M.R.C.V.S. 


THE ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT IN INDIA. 


Te the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


S1r,—Having opened your pages for the ventilation of the grievances which 
exist amongst the members of the profession belonging to the Army Veterinary 
a allow me to say a few words with reference to the status 
and emoluments derived by those officers who unfortunately are quartered in 
India. The question of relative rank is one which has been frequently 
discussed, but is one which affects those at home in a very minor degree. To 
these officers, professional ability, and capability to sustain their position, are 
sufficient : relative rank affecting them, as it does, with reference to pay 
and allowances to such a small extent. Far different is it, however, in India, 
where pay is simply made up of allowances, and where these latter are 
entirely regulated by rank. Take, for example, the case of a veterinary 
surgeon who may serve 25 years in this country (India), and the only increase 
of pay he would receive from the day he joined would be 49 rupees a month ; 
and this because he ranks only as a lieutenant. Let him, however, obtain 
his promotion—say after ten years’ service—then the rise in his pay would at 
once be 121 rupees. Here, then, can the difference between the value of 
relative rank at home and in India be plainly seen ; and until something is 
done to ameliorate the position of the junior officers, I fear dissatisfaction 
will reign in the Department. We are a long-suffering body—very few are 
the grumbles which escape from our lips—and on this account we see our 
brethren in the medical profession frequently obtaining new warrants, 
whereby their pay is vastly increased, while wé remain in statu guo. Our 
warrant of this year (1878), instead of furthering our advancement, has simply 
placed impediments in our way. Can anything be more deleterious to a body 
of officers, than when expecting promotion after about ten years’ service, to 
be told that they must wait until twelve years, and even then it is not vouch- 
safed to them ; but they are simply informed that they will not be eligible 
before the expiration of this period. Now, let me say a few words to those 
about to enter the department under the ten years’ system. The pay on first 
joining—viz., £250—is certainly enticing ; but this, in all probability, would 
be enjoyed for a very short time, as their services would be required in this 
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country. They arrive here to find that no provision has been made for them 
—or, in other words, that they would draw the same pay as if they had joined 
under the old warrant at ten shillings a day. For the miserable pittance, 
therefore, of 377 rupees a month, a young veterinary surgeon has to risk his 
health, and even his life. Those who are serving under the warrant of 1859 
are, however, more fairly treated; for, if invalided, they can obtain their leave 
to England on full pay, whereas candidates now entering, and who may not 
have completed five years’ service, would, if ill, find themselves placed on 
four shillings a day for six months ; and if not capable of returning to duty 
before the expiration of a year, would have to forfeit their service, and receive 
no remuneration whatever, although their illness might be caused on service 
in these fiery plains. Certainly, the inducements to serve in India are not 
great. I spoke of Indian pay as given to veterinary surgeons until they are 
promoted to the rank of first-class as a miserable pittance. This I did to 
lay before your readers the case in its true light. It is usual to say that the 
pay is good—377 rupees, or £37 14s. a month. Let no one, however, be 
deceived. The rupee here goes no further than the shilling at home, and, in 
fact, its marketable value at the present time is slightly over 1s. 6d. ; besides 
which, a young veterinary surgeon, on joining, will find that, although he may 
exercise the greatest care, after paying house-rent, servants, keep of horses, 
mess expenses, &c., very little, if any, will be left at the end of the month; 
and if, unfortunately, he be a married man, service in India would mean 
penury. I have spoken plainly, as I think it but right that officers on first 
joining should know what they have to expect. If everything is painted in 
rosy tints, it is only likely to lead to disappointment when the stern facts are 
realised. It must be remembered that the pay in India is consolidated, and 
includes everything ; whereas at home it is net, and free from allowances. 
For example, free quarters are given, free light, forage and servants are 
allowed, whilst field allowance is granted if in camp, and a liberal sum 
whilst travelling or marching. From none of these sources do we in India 
derive any benefit ; for, as I before said, the pay includes allowances of every 
description. What, then, is required is more speedy promotion, to enable us 
in this country to reap the benefit which accompanies relative rank. A 
veterinary surgeon in India, when promoted, is fairly well off ; and if the new 
warrant is only made applicable to India, his position would be further 
nee. Under these circumstances it can readily be understood how 
disheartening it was to us out here when we saw that, instead of being 
hastened, our promotion was actually delayed. 

The clausses of the last warrant which appear to me to especially call for 
amendment are : 

No. 3.—Relating to relative rank. 

No. 5.—Referring to forage. In this case the hardship is great. An officer, 
whilst in quarters, can only be said to require one horse ; but fora month 
every year, whilst attending the summer drills, he certainly requires 
two. He then has either to purchase an animal for the occasion, and 
sell him afterwards, or is obliged to keep him at his own expense. 

No. 15.—Making a veterinary surgeon eligible for promotion only after twelve 
years’ service. And, lastly— . 

No. 20.—Were veterinary surgeons permitted to retire on their own accord, 
on the pensions laid down in clause 19, a few might be induced to do so. 
This would clear the way, and in some measure tend to hasten the pro- 
motion of the junior members of the department. 

To further hasten promotion, could not another class be formed between 
Inspecting and First Class Veterinary Surgeons—these might be 
styled Brigade Veterinary Surgeons—as is proposed for the Medical 
Department by the Committee, which has lately drawn up a report on the 
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grievances of these officers. One of these could either be posted to each 
brigade of artillery, or to each head-quarters of a district, and would be of 
great service, especially with an army in the field. The work at present 
imposed on an Inspecting Veterinary Surgeon, with an army of, say 30,000 
men—as is occasionally assembled at Aldershot—is excessive ; and if the 
above proposition were carried into effect, it would tend greatly to relieve this 
officer, and would, I feel certain, ultimately tend to the benefit of the service. 

One more subject to which I would allude is the little support which is 
given by Government to our profession, both at home and in India. On the 
Continent grants are annually voted, and every inducement offered to a 
veterinary surgeon from the day he becomes a student. But with us, on the 
contrary, itmay almost be said that Government throws cold water on every- 
thing which tends to our advancement. You have before noticed the liberal 
spirit which has induced the Principal Veterinary Surgeon to the Forces in 
India to offer the sum of 300 rupees for the two best essays on stable 
management and the causes of indigestion. From inattention to both these 
subjects the mortality is annually very great ; and, notwithstanding this fact, 
this liberal offer has in no way been recognised ; neither has the Indian 
Government added ;o the amount of the prize, nor has it taken any steps to 
publish the two best essays—a measure which would have tended greatly to 
disseminate knowled ge which would have proved most useful to veterinary 
surgeons on their arrival in this country. Had this step been taken, the 
mortality amongst troop horses belonging both to European and native regi- 
ments would have, in all probability, been greatly lessened. I fear that 
Government is very blind to its own interests. May its eyes be speedily 
opened ! 

I beg to remain, 
Yours obediently, 
“ PHILOLETHES.” 


A CORRECTION. 


To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


S1R,—The attention of my client, Mr. T. A. Dollar, has been called to 
statements appearing in the December number of THE VETERINARY JOURNAL 
page 431, relative to the case of Harris v. Jacobson, under the heading, 
“ Horse Case—Difference of Opinion.” The statements are both erroneous 
and unjustifiable, and are calculated to do great injury to the professional 
status of my client. 

The clause of which Mr. Dollar complains especially is a follows :—“ On 
his (Ze., the plaintiff's) behalf was called Mr. T. A. Dollar, of New Bond 
Street, who described himself as Veterinary Surgeon to the Prince of 
Wales, but afterwards admitted that he was not a member of any college.” 

Mr. Dollar did not describe himself as Veterinary Surgeon to the Prince 
of Wales, but stated, as the fact was, that he had been employed by His 
Royal Highness for 16 years. Mr. Dollar did not represent himself to be a 
member of any college, but stated that he had obtained his certificate 
enabling him to practice as a veterinary surgeon from the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland in 1851, that for 17 years he had been an 
examiner on the Veterinary Board of the Society, and for the last 10 years 
had been President of the Practical Section of that Board, and had prac- 
tised with success as a veterinary surgeon in London for the last 25 years. 

The statements appearing in THE VETERINARY JOURNAL are so worded 
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as to affect Mr. Dollar most injuriously in his profession, and in the 
opinion of those who are not aware of his qualification. 

On behalf of my client, I must request you to insert this letter in a con- 
spicuous part of your next number, accompanied by a retractation of and an 
apology for the unfounded and libellous statement to which your report in 
THE VETERINARY JOURNAL has given publicity. 

I have the honour to remain, Sir, 
Your obediént servant, 
LOVELL KEAyYs. 

26, Charles Street, St. James’s Square, roth December, 1878. 


[The report of the law case above alluded to was forwarded to us for publication 
in the usual way, and we had no reason to suspect it to be incorrect. It appeared in 
other publications fh exactly the same terms. If the statement made at the trial with 

to Mr, Dollar is erroneous, of course we regret that it should have appeared 
in THE VETERINARY JOURNAL, as nothing can be further from our intention or a to 
publish that which is incorrect or unfair, We therefore willingly insert the amended 
report furnished by Mr. Keays.] 


To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


DEAR SIR,—We have recently heard much of “ Professional Unity,” and 
of the happy future when Veterinarians will pull amicably together under 
one corporate body, which is to infuse courtesy and general goodwill. 

Only recently an editorial in the JOURNAL set forth the benefits which are 
to arise from the Highland and Agricultural Society suspending their 
Veterinary Examinations ; with one portal to the profession, the editor hope- 
fully anticipates that there will henceforward be “no divided professional 
interests, no occasion for party jealousy or ill-feeling.” But whilst thus enjoy- 
ing brotherly amity and approving of the admission into our ranks of the 
graduates of the Highland and Agricultural Society, “A Horse Case,” 
Harris v. Jacobson, is reported in such a manner that any one reading it, being 
a stranger to the profession, could only conclude that Mr. T. A. Dollar there- 
in referred to was in no way connected with the Veterinary profession. I 
am fully aware that Mr. Dollar does not possess the Diploma of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, and holds simply the certificate of the High- 
land Agricultural Society of Scotland, but to speak of so active and useful 
a professional brother in the manner it is_inserted in the JOURNAL would 
stigmatise him as an empiric or imposter.. No testimony of mine can add 
to Mr. Dollar’s high professional capabilities and zeal in advancing the 
interests of his profession. I have written for further information regarding 
this case, which seems to indicate in our ranks something worse than 
“difference of opinion,” which is given as the title of the case, and purpose 
bringing it under the notice of our Veterinary Medical Association, as a sad 
illustration of the need of “Professional Unity,” and I might add, professional 
courtesy. Yours very truly, 

THOMAS TAYLOR, F.R.C.V.S. 

Manchester, Dec. 13, 1871. 


{Our readers will perceive that there is not the slightest necessity or 
foundation for Mr. Taylor’s suppositions and insinuations. So far as we 
ourselves are concerned, we beg to assert most emphatically that his 
innuendoes and allusions are altogether undeserved and uncalled for. The 
“Horse Case” was published in this journal without the slightest intention 
of injuring or offending any one, and as we have said, it appeared nnother 
journals in the same terms. Mr. Dollar describes himself, on his signboard 
and elsewhere, as “ Veterinary Surgeon to the Prince of wales, ” and he would 
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perhaps be the first to deny that he was connected with the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons. Knowing this, there was nothing in the statement to 
show that it might not have been inserted at Mr. Dollar’s own desire, or 
with his cognizance. As we do not garble reports sent to us for publication, 
and as we could not see anything in this particular instance to excite 
suspicion as to its correctness, we only did as other editors had done. The 
profession is doubtless well aware, that for many years we have tried our 
utmost to promote unity and fraternity among its members, and that we have 
never for a moment allied or identified ourselves with those who exerted 
themselves to foster and perpetuate disunion and discord by breaking up 
our corporation into hostile and a sections—whether claiming 
to belong to a country or a school. e were the first to raise our voice 
against a Veterinary Charter for Scotland, and we have consistently opposed 
every movement having that object in view, from an unbiassed and 
conscientious conviction that it would injure Veterinary Science and yield 
no benefit to Scotland. This step we have never regretted. And we as 
strenuously and impartially opposed the obtainment of another charter which 
would have destroyed our Royal College, rendered all improvement perhaps 
impossible, and have left the profession at the mercy of the principal of a 
teaching school. The advent of THE VETERINARY JOURNAL was due to that 
attempt on the life of the Body Corporate, and the manner in which it was 
made. By the publication of the “ Horse Case,” we cannot discover that we 
have transgressed the bounds of propriety, given cause for offence, or in any 
way departed from the course indicated in the editorial on “ Professional 
Unity.” Our respect for Mr. Dollar — the necessity for alluding to 
his usefulness and other merits, which are too well known to need enumera- 
tion or amplification from us. 

Surely the prospect of speedy petetonst unity is not repugnant to those 
few gentlemen who have afforded the Highland and Agricultural Society so 
much service, by assisting for so many years at the Veterinary Examining 
Board! We have reason to believe that the irritation that may be caused 
by the altered state of affairs will soon pass away, and that the advantages 
accruing to the many, will far more than counterbalance the temporary 
disturbance to the feelings and sentiments of two or three who would have 
perhaps preferred a disunited and paralysed profession to a strong and 
compact body.] 


THE “FLEMING TESTIMONIAL FUND.” 
To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


S1rR,—Being one of the members who attended the first committee meet- 
ing in Red Lion Square, for the purpose of starting the “ Fleming Testi- 
monial Fund,” I feel exceedingly pained at the selfishness or apathy dis- 
played by those whom one would have imagined should have been the first 
to come forward and recognise Mr. Fleming’s worth in a tangible and 
generous form. Ten months have now elapsed since the inaugural meeting, 
and during that long period, from a body of professional men numbering 
more than 2,000, only a sum unworthy to be called an acknowledgment of 
our greatest veterinary author’s talents has been collected. One can 
scarcely credit the fact that not 140 members have responded to the call out 
of our large body. it is almost a farce to present this miserable amount as 
a testimonial to one who surely has long ere this proved himself to deserve 
better of his professional brethren. I will not advocate his claims on the 
agricultural and medical professions, strong as they are. I allude simply to 
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ourselves. Can it really be supposed that only the small number who have 
contributed out of the entire body, abroad and at home, appreciate veteri- 
nary literature? Of all those who have passed from our midst, and those 
still present with us, not one can be mentioned who has ever done so much, 
and that so unselfishly, for the benefit of our profession and the animal 
world at large, as our staunch friend, Mr. Fleming. There are those, I 
know, who would gladly increase the amount of their subscriptions, rather 
than the sum should fall below what was anticipated. Surely the examina- 
tion fee of one horse is not a ruinous amount to the poorest among us! We 
do not hesitate to befriend associations that protect our interests, and yet 
reluctance is displayed in tendering a few shillings as an acknowledgment of 
the good done to our cause through the high-class literature Mr. Fleming 
has conferred on us—literature which is acknowledged throughout the press 
as authoritative and unsurpassed, and which has supported the veterin: 
surgeon in more than one legal case. On account of my inability to attend 
the meetings which followed the preliminary one, I have written to the secre- 
tary suggesting that the fund should be kept open until after the spring 
examinations, when, perhaps, some of the “new blood” will show their 
appreciation of the knowledge derived from the perusal of Mr. Fleming’s 
works. “Good that comes too late, is good as nothing.”—Let those, there- 
fore, who have hesitated, delay no longer, but present our mutual friend with 
the reward he has so richly earned. 
Yours obediently, 
J. WooDROFFE HILL, F.R.C.V.S. 
Wolverhampton, December 21st, 1878. 


THE TITLE OF VETERINARY SURGEON. 
To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


DEAR SIR,—The veterinary profession is more than deeply indebted to 
you for the position you have assumed in regard to its interests and require- 
ments, and for the manly, honest, and independent spirit with which you 
have fought, and now fight, its battles for a higher and a more worthy posi- 
tion. Until THE VETERINARY JOURNAL was commenced, the profession had 
no voice, no publication to represent it honestly and adequately, and it was 
entirely in the hands of those who only too often proved they were not its 
friends. For the reform of abuses, the exposure of improper doings, the 
advancement of veterinary medicine, and everything belonging to the welfare 
and dignity of the profession, we now look to THE VETERINARY JOURNAL ; 
and I am confident, from what has already transpired, that we do not look 
in vain. 

These remarks have been elicited by your action with regard to the title 
of Veterinary Surgeon, which has been so praiseworthy and energetic, and 
must in the end lead to the realization of that protection which we and the 
public, as well as the domestic animals, so much need. In support of your 
most valuable and irresistible advocacy of our claims, I beg to forward you 
additional evidence of the injury we suffer, in reputation alone, by disreputable 
persons adopting our title. The first case happened some time ago, and 
ey in Zhe Times and other newspapers ; the second case occurred 
only the other day. None of the so-designated veterinary surgeons were 
members of the profession—at least, I cannot find their names on the 
Register. Yours most respectfully, 

“ VERBUM SAP.” 
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perhaps be the first to deny that he was connected with the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons. Knowing this, there was nothing in the statement to 
show that it might not have been inserted at Mr. Dollar’s own desire, or 
with his cognizance. As we do not garble reports sent to us for publication, 
and as we could not see anything in this particular instance to excite 
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every movement having that object in view, from an unbiassed and 
conscientious conviction that it would injure Veterinary Science and yield 
no benefit to Scotland. This step we have never regretted. And we as 
strenuously and impartially opposed the obtainment of another charter which 
would have destroyed our Royal College, rendered all improvement perhaps 
impossible, and have left the profession at the mercy of the principal of a 
teaching school. The advent of THE VETERINARY JOURNAL was due to that 
attempt on the life of the Body Corporate, and the manner in which it was 
made. By the publication of the “ Horse Case,” we cannot discover that we 
have transgressed the bounds of propriety, given cause for offence, or in any 
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accruing to the many, will far more than counterbalance the temporary 
disturbance to the feelings and sentiments of two or three who would have 
perhaps preferred a disunited and paralysed profession to a strong and 
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more than 2,000, only a sum unworthy to be called an acknowledgment of 
our greatest veterinary author’s talents has been collected. One can 
scarcely credit the fact that not 140 members have responded to the call out 
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a testimonial to one who surely has long ere this proved himself to deserve 
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ourselves. (Can it really be supposed that only the small number who have 
contributed out of the entire body, abroad and at home, appreciate veteri- 
nary literature? Of all those who have passed from our midst, and those 
still present with us, not one can be mentioned who has ever done so much, 
and that so unselfishly, for the benefit of our profession and the animal 
world at large, as our staunch friend, Mr. Fleming. There are those, I 
know, who would gladly increase the amount of their subscriptions, rather 
than the sum should fall below what was anticipated. Surely the examina- 
tion fee of one horse is not a ruinous amount to the poorest among us! We 
do not hesitate to befriend associations that protect our interests, and yet 
reluctance is displayed in tendering a few shillings as an acknowledgment of 
the good done to our cause through the high-class literature Mr. Fleming 
has conferred on us—literature which is acknowledged throughout the press 
as authoritative and unsurpassed, and which has supported the veterinary 
surgeon in more than one legal case. On account of my inability to attend 
the meetings which followed the preliminary one, I have written to the secre- 
tary suggesting that the fund should be kept open until after the spring 
examinations, when, perhaps, some of the “new blood” will show their 
appreciation of the knowledge derived from the perusal of Mr. Fleming’s 
works. “Good that comes too late, is good as nothing.”—Let those, there- 
fore, who have hesitated, delay no longer, but present our mutual friend with 
the reward he has so richly earned. 
Yours obediently, 
J. WooDROFFE HILL, F.R.C.V.S. 
Wolverhampton, December 21st, 1878. 


THE TITLE OF VETERINARY SURGEON. 
To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


DEAR S1R,—The veterinary profession is more than deeply indebted to 
you for the position you have assumed in regard to its interests and require- 
ments, and for the manly, honest, and independent spirit with which you 
have fought, and now fight, its battles for a higher and a more worthy posi- 
tion. Until THE VETERINARY JOURNAL was commenced, the profession had 
no voice, no publication to represent it honestly and adequately, and it was 
entirely in the hands of those who only too often proved they were not its 
friends. For the reform of abuses, the exposure of improper doings, the 
advancement of veterinary medicine, and everything belonging to the welfare 
and dignity of the profession, we now look to THE VETERINARY JOURNAL ; 
and I am confident, from what has already transpired, that we do not look 
in vain. 

These remarks have been elicited by your action with regard to the title 
of Veterinary Surgeon, which has been so praiseworthy and energetic, and 
must in the end lead to the realization of that protection which we and the 
public, as well as the domestic animals, so much need. In support of your 
most valuable and irresistible advocacy of our claims, I beg to forward you 
additional evidence of the injury we suffer, in reputation alone, by disreputable 
persons adopting our title. The first case happened some time ago, and 
eee in The Times and other newspapers ; the second case occurred 
only the other day. None of the so-designated veterinary surgeons were 
members of the profession—at least, I cannot find their names on the 
Register. Yours most respectfully, 

“ VERBUM SAP.” 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


BrEAT WATSON.—Professor McKendrick has recently published two works on 
physiology, but nothing as yet on the physiology of the domestic animals. 
One of the books is very elementary, and published by Chambers, of Edin- 
burgh; the other is a text-book for medical students, and is published in 
Glasgow. We have not heard whether it is the Professor’s intention to go on 
with the work to which you refer. 


A. McD.—Your letter is inadmissible to our pages, as it is not only too personal, and 
reflects, we think, unfairly on the gentleman you name, but it has no interest for 
us or anybody except the very few immediately concerned. 


VIGILANS.— For admission to the army, apply to the Principal Veterinary Surgeon, 
109, Victoria Street, Westminster, London. 


Communications, Books, Journals, etc., Received. 


COMMUNICATIONS have been received from R. W. Murdoch, Leeds ; G. Gray, Bake- 
well ; B. Watson, Granton; J. W. Hill, Wolverhampton; Lovell Keays, 
London ; J. Taylor, Manchester; “A Veterinary Surgeon ;” R. H. Dyer, 
Limerick ; ** Verbum Sap’; J. Gerrard, Market Deeping; A. A. Queripel, 
Re-mount Depot, Hapur, India ; J. Rowe, London; D. Hutcheon, Liverpool ; 
James Moore, London ; A. B. Daniel, London; J. McFadyean, Edinburgh ; W. 
H. Coates, London ; Captain Russell, Grantham ; J. S. Shivas, Invergordon. 


Books AND PAMPHLETS: The House Surgeon ; or, the Doctor at Home; C. 7. 
Russel, M.D. ; Hydrophobia in Dogs and other Animals; JZ. Déle; De la 
Thérmométrie dans la Pleuropneumonie Contagieuse du Gros Betail ; F. Znke ; 
Das Gesunde Pferd ; 7. Samuelson; the History of Drink ; Z. Zorn, Die Aus- 
sern Krankheiten der Landwirthschaftlichen Haussiugethiere. 


JOURNALS, ETC.: Journal of the National Agricultural Society of Victoria; Recueil 
de Médécin Vétérinaire ; Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Thiermedicin und Vergleichende 
Pathologie; Archives Vétérinaire ; Wochenschrift fiir Thierheilkwnde ; Reperto- 
rium der Thierheilkunde; Der Thierarst; Annales de Méd. Vétérinaire; 
Gazeta Medico - Veterinaria; Lancet; La Clinica Vétérinaria; Archive di 
Medicina Veterinaria; Fournal de Médicin Veterinaire; Edinburgh Medical 
Journal ; American Veterinary Review ; Animal World ; Practitioner ; Chicago 
Live Stock Journal ; British Medical Fournal ; Nature; Lancet. 


NEWSPAPERS: Australasian Sketcher; Grantham Journal ; Freeman's Journal ; 
Scotsman ; Lincolnshire Journal ; Manchester Guardian; Lahore Civil and 
Military Gaze.te (two copies). 





All Communications, Books for Review, Advertisements, etc., must be addressed 
to the Publisher, 20, King William Street, Strand, W.C. 


Morbid Specimens are to be forwarded, addressed to the Editor, VETERINARY 
JOURNAL, Brown Institution, Wandsworth Road, London. 


Communications must be aecompanied by the name of the writer, whether he may 
desire to have it published or not. Anonymous letters and articles cannot be inserted. 
The Editor does not hold himself identified with the views or opinions expressed by 
Contributors. Communications for ‘nsertion in the next number must arrive on or 
before the 15th of the present month. 





